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for PROPER TOOLING 


for SPECIALIZED MACHINERY 















. -. Springs made by Wallace Barnes are job-engineered— 
appraised for those specifications which, if not properly 
anticipated, may result in extra operations which naturally 
means extra cost. By use of specialized departments, in- 
genious machines and toolmakers with experience and im- 
agination, operations are reduced toa minimum consistent 
with quality and quantity desired. Wallace Barnes job-en- 
gineering, working simultaneously with your design-engi- 
neering, should result in the greatest production economy 
and the best spring for your purpose. 


ALhbkece Garnes SPRINGS 


SMALL STAMPINGS * WIRE FORMS * HAIRSPRINGS * COLD ROLLED SPRING STEEL 









WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 
BRISTOL, CONN 


DIVISION OF THE'ASSOCIATED SPRING CORP. 
AND IN CANADA, THE WALLACE BARNES CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Ay A Different Fuller Industrial 
Cotton Wet Mop for Each 


Cleaning Condition 


51ZES ANDO 


Weights a Lengths 


| (each tyPe a 
comseruction construction High Grade oui 
varnished Woo 
Tile 
Linoleum 
Narrow Tape L c Rubbet 
wide Tape 
solid Head 


Narrow Tape 
wide Tape 
Solid Head 


rubbing O° 


ard SC 
Hard Surfaces 


Rough 


Fuller’s Research Division continually studies different 
cleaning requirements. The result is the 45 industrial 
mops shown in the chart above. All are designed to give 
long wear, maximum absorbency, and easiest rinsing. 


Your Fuller representative can recommend the mop 
which will give you maximum service under your par- 
ticular conditions. If you would like a copy of the 
above chart, simply write to... 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Tee FULLER BRUSH @. 


DEPT. 950 © HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


















(e 
(LIMINATE FUEL 
STORAGE PROBLEMS 





You need have no worry about fuel storage when you use 
our almost unlimited capacities for storing bituminous coal 
and industrial fuel oil. 


Our efficient high-speed deliveries have already made “Fuel 
Storage” no problem to many important Connecticut indus- 
tries. Let us show you how effectively we can meet your 
requirements. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - NEW HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 


WORKERS’ PARADISE? 


Lately, we have been hearing considerable talk concerning the upswing in prices. The usual crowd of ‘viewers- 
with-alarm” and ‘do-gooders” have been loud in their protestation and indiscriminate in their accusations. This 
sort of thing, however, is a healthy manifestation of our American system, where anyone is privileged to have his 
say on most any subject. 

However, when those who preach the overthrow of our form of government . .. when those who would do away 
with our American freedom begin to use the current situation as an example of the failings of our system of free 
enterprise . . . then, perhaps, the following figures, startling yet true, can give us a real basis for comparison: 


PRICES IN THE SOVIET UNION — WORKERS’ PARADISE” 


The average workman receives 200 Roubles a week—this has a purchasing value of $16.50. Out of this weekly 
salary he pays for the— 


Cheapest Men’s Suit . $133.00 Cheapest Men’s Shoes .-. $156.00 
Cheapest Women’s Shoes 156.00 Cheapest Sweater - 20.00 
Bread per loaf . 5.67 Butter per pound 41.25 
Eggs per dozen . 13.00 Milk per quart .. 2.65 
Sugar per pound j ‘ 41.25 Cheese per pound .. : ; : 20.00 
Ham per pound . 24.75 Chicken per pound .. ee bactiia cd 13.20 
Herring per pound ‘ 13.20 Bologna per pound . acestes gb 13.20 
Mutton per pound 11.34 Tiny Bar of Soap ..... S Sot sieidns 5.00 


Rayon Stockings - a cede . $25.00 
Need we say more?..... 


AY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W. E. DITMARS, President + 16 ARBOR ST., HARTFORD, CONN. + 230 PARK AVE., N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1891 
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HAVE YOU CUT 
YOUR INSURANCE BILLS BY 1/5th? 


Your answers to these questions may show you the 
way to reduced insurance costs. 


Q. 1 — Have you received dividends on premiums at 
policy renewal time? The answer is “yes” if you have 
been insured under the Liberty Mutual plan. Direct dealing 
with responsible policyholders enables us to keep losses and 
expenses at a minimum. We have always returned substan- 
tial dividends to policyholders. 


Q. 2 — How complete is your loss prevention pro- 
gram? Here’s the answer if you are insured by Liberty 
Mutual, leading writer of compensation insurance in Con- 
necticut — and nationwide. Our staff of specialists in loss 
prevention, industrial hygiene and other allied fields offer 
you 30 basic services. These services are fitted into a custom- 
made plan to meet the particular needs of your plant. 


Q. 3— How are your claims handled? Under the 
Liberty Mutual plan, our own claims staff works with you 
to control your losses. Prompt, skillful handling of claims 
results on the average in lower medical costs and shorter 
disability than the average for all other insurance companies. 


Q. 4 — Have you had your entire insurance program 


checked within the last year? If you haven’t, why not 
have Liberty Mutual make a free analysis of your policies? 
We'll also give you an estimate of the saving you could have 
enjoyed under our plan. There’s no obligation. For if we can’t 
show you how you could have reduced your losses... 
secured better coverage ...or cut down your costs — we 
won’t ask you to buy. Write, telephone or visit your 
nearest Liberty Mutual office listed below. 





* We work to keep you safe * 





177 State Street — Bridgeport 3, Tel. 51105 
54 Church Street — Hartford 1, Tel. 77131 


65 Whitney Avenue — New Haven 10, Tel. 73541 
322 Main Street — Stamford, Tel. 47323 


And in 99 Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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20 East Main Street — Waterbury 22, Te!. 35368 
51 Empire Street — Providence 3, R. |., Tel. Gaspee 2600 


Danger Signals 


By Epwarp INGRAHAM, President 


ITH every housewife, every office and factory 

worker, labor leader and many men in manage- 

ment complaining loudly about high prices, it 
is little wonder that the President and his cabinet and the 
Republicans and Democrats alike in Congress are attempt- 
ing to “get out from under” the political death that would 
be meted out to them if the public blame for the present 
high living costs came to rest on their shoulders. 

To divert public attention from any of its own policy 
errors the Administration, itself an advocate of big gov- 
ernment—the most untouchable business on earth—is 
currently promoting several witch hunts among. business 
men with a view of hanging “in effigy” the reputations of 
many in business management. The greatest hunt in years 
is now being pushed with all possible speed by the Justice 
Department, which is attempting to convict many large 
companies of price fixing—all in the hope that the con- 
viction of a few executives of large corporations, by hang- 
over New Deal court judges, for alleged price fixing, will 
convince the public that business is alone responsible for 
high living costs. Eight tire manufacturers, whose prices 
have been reduced already by heavy production and com- 
petition, to pre-war levels, have been named in a criminal 
action which charges that they have been conspiring to fix 
prices since 1935. Twenty leading manufacturers of brake 
linings and clutch facings and a number of bearings man- 
ufacturers are likewise included among those against whom 
price fixing charges have been made by the Justice Depart- 
ment. The Department is also “moving in” with investi- 
gations of the food, clothing and building activities. 

Departing from its long established procedure of relying 
upon open agreements within an entire industry to insure 
“fair trade practice” the Federal Trade Commission has 
recently inaugurated the “crack down” procedure by bring- 
ing a case against the steel industry for alleged price fixing, 
which the Commission claims is accomplished through the 
so-called “basing point” system of pricing. The Council of 
Economic Advisors, headed by Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, is 
spearheading the Government sleuthing expeditions. It 
is now utilizing, beside the agencies already named, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, which is giving the 
prosecuting agencies full information on corporate financ- 
ing. 

When the present accusations of the Government 
Administration against business price fixing and high 
profits are further supplemented with even more vehement 
and bitter allegations by left-wingers and other labor 
leaders echoing their politically-minded top-policy men, 
business management will again be faced with a smear 
campaign more formidable than that launched in 1933, 
which well-nigh throttled our free economy with govern- 
ment controls. This second campaign to discredit business 
management will be far more dangerous because there are 
now some 14 million organized workers in the country as 
against less than half that number in 1933—all listening 
more sympathetically than ever before to the emotional 


misrepresentations of their leaders about high business 
profits, prices and the selfish motives of management. A 
good indication of the dangers of the present growing cam- 
paign is the fact that the recent AFL advertising and prop- 
aganda drive has convinced the majority of workers, accord- 
ing to a public opinion poll, that the Taft-Hartley law is 
a “slave labor” law rather than legislation that will free the 
industrial worker and management from the clutches of the 
irresponsible labor racketeer. 

Despite all these damning accusations—vicious half- 
truths and downright lies, we of the business fraternity 
have been altogether too much preoccupied for our own 
good and that of the country, with problems of supply, 
production, finance, personnel and labor management nego- 
tiations to set forth the true facts in an equally forceful 
manner to employees and to the people in our respective 
communities. 

Although American industry proved by its wartime 
miracles of production that it could save the world from the 
crushing weight of a world dictator, and thus won tem- 
porarily the high esteem of the public, it must now produce 
the factual weapons to win a more insidious psychological 
war, which seeks to undermine, if not destroy, faith in our 
economic system. If all American business is not to stand 
accused in the court of public opinion for a few male- 
factors among its ranks or to be charged with the responsi- 
bility for higher living costs, which have come out of the 
many inflationary forces created by war itself, then a 
substantial number of our larger companies must start at 
once to give their employees and the public, not general, 
but specific case histories of their own about prices, 
profits, production, surpluses, working capital, taxes, distri- 
bution and employment problems. If it is to be effective 
such an information campaign must be done, not sporadi- 
cally, but in the same continuous and effective manner that 
is employed in a successful advertising campaign. 

Although the task of setting forth the facts about our 
respective businesses, in sufficiently dramatic form to give 
the public the truth about the incomparable values created 
by our economic system, is no easy one, we shall not be 
keeping faith with our employees or the American people, 
if we allow them to accept as truth the misrepresentations 
of political self-seekers or those who purposefully seek to 
discredit our form of government. Let us keep faith with 
those who love freedom by firing one barrage of facts after 
another until the peddlers of hate and false propaganda 
are once more put to rout by the weight of an informed 
public opinion. 
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The Public Relations of 





Management's Labor Relations 


By RODNEY CHASE, Director of Public and Industrial Relations and Asst. Sec., Chase Brass & Copper Co., 








Waterbury, Conn. 





AT A RECENT MEETING of the American Management Association 


Rodney Chase did more than lift eyebrows when he drew a word pic- 
ture of the economic ignorance that exists today and how it may be 
cured. He delivered the “hit” speech of the day. Because it contained 
such an expert diagnosis of today’s problems in the industrial and public 
relations fields, and so many good suggestions for their solution, we 
asked for permission to share his thought-provoking ideas with the 


readers of Connecticut Industry. 


E have come to the end of 
an era of government con- 
trol, the control of products 


by the O.P.A., the control of wages 
by the War Labor Board, the end of 
a managed economy. The reversal of 
the trend has not been done easily, but 
a reversal it has been, in spite of the 
clamor and cries from those who want- 
ed government control and direc- 
tion, and we have returned to free- 
dom of action under the American 
Democratic System. 

We are free of the restrictions of 
war, and because many Americans 
never knew, or have forgotten, the 
principles that made America great, 
we should restate them, and tell 
America the truth. 

America has contributed many 
things to the world, in Science, Inven- 
tion, Medicine, Education, and other 
fields, but America’s unique contribu- 
tion is in producing low-priced prod- 
ucts by time and labor-saving machines 
and methods for the benefit of every- 
one. It is the obligation and job of 
American business to tell that story, 
for Americans are ignorant of the 
economic facts of life that have been 
responsible for their success. 


American Worker Has Been 
Taught False Economics 


False theories and false economics 
have been preached for many years. 

Communistic redistributors have 
said that everyone would be better off 
if we pulled everyone down to the 
same level. Left-wing unionists and 
New Deal theorists have invented 
strange, and incorrect, mew economic 
theories that have confused the people. 
Out-of-date craft-union practices of 
featherbedding and limiting of pro- 
duction, in order to spread: and pro- 





RODNEY CHASE 


long the work, have held back the 
business boom. 

And amiable Congressmen, with 
their eyes on the ballot box and their 
mouth to a radio have added to the 
confusion. 

Such Union leaders, theorists and 
politicians have kept themselves in 
jobs, and have been one of the primary 
causes of strikes and Labor’s distrust 
of Management, by painting false pic- 
tures of the American economic situa- 
tion. 

The American worker has been 
taught a lot of things that are not so. 

He has been told that it is possible 
to raise wages 30%, without any in- 
crease in productivity, and yet not raise 
prices. 

—That wages are only a small part, 
16-25%, of the cost of a product. 
—That employees should be paid ac- 

cording to their needs and not ac- 

cording to what they produce. 
—That wages should be raised to keep 
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up purchasing power, which in turn 
will bring prosperity. 

—That even though large incomes are 
now taxed up to 85%, the rich 
should pay the taxes. 

—That machines cause unemploy- 
ment. 

—That workers should limit produc- 
tion, and the number of employees, 
in order to spread the work and 
make it last longer. 

—That practically all companies make 
enormous profits. 

—That there should be a ceiling on 
profits. 

—And that prices should be fixed by 
government. 

And yet, in spite of the tremendous 
barrage of incorrect information, the 
average man still does not believe that 
you can get something for nothing, 
and so he is confused. The bombard- 
ment of distorted propaganda goes on, 
through the newspapers, through the 
radio, through the labor press, through 
mass meetings, through circulars and 
pamphlets. 

The public is at last beginning to 
suspect that the interests of powerful 
labor leaders, and the interests of the 
American working man, may not be 
the same. 


Truth About Capital and Labor 
Distorted 


Consider the terms “Capital” and 
“Labor.” If you look at the cartoons 
in the newspapers, if you listen to a 
hot rabble-rousing speech, you will see 
“Capital” as a big fat man, with a 
high silk hat, white spats and a cut- 
a-way, either sitting on a money bag 
or cracking a long whip at a shivering 
little wretch labeled “Labor.” 

Do you recognize Mr. Fairless and 
Mr. Murray? 

Or do you recognize in the figure 
of “Capital” the 24,000 stockholders 
of United States Steel, the 426,000 
stockholders of General Motors, and 
the 700,000 stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.— 
capitalists, all of them. 

Or do you recognize in the humble, 
scared little figure labeled “Labor,” 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. Tobin, Mr. Petrillo or 
Mr Whitney? 
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If you really want to see Capital 
and Labor as they are, go into a sav- 
ings bank in any average American 
town and watch while some of the 
thousands of their depositors invest a 
few of their hard-earned dollars. Here 
is both Capital and Labor in the same 
man, the laborer who invests his 
money and therefore becomes a capi- 
talist, a good old American custom. 

We all understand that the organiz- 
ing of workers into a Union, and the 
job of keeping members in a Union, 
is highly political in character. But 
must we go on forever pretending 
that all business is anti-Union, that 
all employers are brutal slave drivers, 
and that all employees are underfed 
and underpaid and mistreated? All this 
in the face of good Management-Labor 
relations in thousands of plants 
throughout the country, where Unions 
do an honest, helpful job for their 
members, and Management representa- 
tives, Union leaders and employee 
committees respect each other and 
work together in harmony. 


The Language Used by Manage- 


ment and Unions 


It is time for Labor to tone down 
the old blood-and-thunder shouting. 
Consider, for example, the language 
that is used by both Labor and Man- 
agement. Here are words taken from 
the official newspaper of a well known 
Union. Compare them with the words 
used by a prominent Management 
representative in a speech last month. 

Here are the verbs used by Manage- 
ment: 


prove assure 
work apply 
distribute make 
enjoy know 
serve consider 
achieve provide 
maintain invest 

Here are the verbs used by Labor: 
destroy betray 
suppress raid 
insist choke 
demand refuse 
mobilize deny 
ham-string scuttle 
attack struggle 


Management used these nouns: 
living standards buying power 
better living operations 


system expansion 
freedom contribution 
gains output 
foresight guarantee 
intelligence public service 
welfare belief 
well-being principles 
peace plenty 





Labor used these: 


labor hater mockery 

slave driver cossacks 

fascist offensive 
witch-hunt slander 

stooge threat 

enemy controlled press 
conspiracy insatiable greed 
fraud fantastic profits 
chaos out-raged protest 


staggering load of misery 
Management used there adjectives: 


higher improving 
better sound 
basic free 
greatest strong 
prosperous broad 
economic common 
moderate equal 


reasonable 
Labor used these: 


arrogant union-smashing 
anti-labor profit-hungry 
reactionary oppressive 
brazen slick 

brutal greedy 
malicious vicious 
disruptive 


All you have to do is fill in a little 
and you have two complete speeches. 
One will be a typical speech by Man- 
agement. One will be a typical speech 
by Labor. I make no charge for this 
complete course in writing speeches. 
I submit it as an illustration of what 
the average man is listening to today. 

Last week I heard a Labor Repre- 
sentative speak at a meeting. How 
did he describe the present position 
of Labor? He used the same old 
phrases, “Labor, ground under the 
heel of the arrogant Capitalist’—"“A 
noose around the neck of Labor’— 
“A whip that cuts Labor at every 
stroke’—"“Labor, picking up _ the 
crumbs that fall from Capital's table.” 
Do you recognize the American work- 
er? And yet this is typical of what 
workers are being told day after day, 
month after month. This is not a true 
picture of Capital and Labor. This is 
not a true picture of America. And 
business must tell the American work- 
er and the American public the truth. 


The Comparative Position of the 
American Worker 


In a world of ruin from war, in a 
world of starvation and poverty, 40 
million Americans have money in the 
bank, 75 million own Government 
Bonds, and 70 million own insurance 
policies. Americans own 40 billion 
dollars of homes. They own 20 billion 
dollars of farms, and 10 billion dollars 
of livestock ‘and farm implements. The 
American worker has the highest 
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standard of living, the shortest hours, 
and the highest wages in the world. 
His wages have doubled each 40 years. 

This is America and these are the 
benefits of the American system. It can 
be, and will be, still better. In the 
meantime, however, let us be realistic 
and acknowledge that, at least by com- 
parison with any other country, we 
are doing pretty well, and the reason 
why we are doing well is worth while 
knowing and worth while saying out 
loud, and saying continuously, to tell 
America the truth about itself. 

What is the basic reason for the 
astonishing success and prosperity of 
America? The prosperity of America 
does not depend entirely upon its re- 
sources, or on the willingness of its 
workers. It depends primarily on the 
existence of an American system of 
democracy in which American busi- 
ness can thrive and prosper. 

And the growth of American Busi- 
ness has been and will continue to be 
dependent on making more and more 
products that sell for less and less 
money. In order to do this we must 
constantly have better plants stream- 
lined for production, better machines 
to produce faster, better materials for 
the purpose, better methods for ef- 
ficiency, better management and 
scheduling, better standardizing of 
products, better trained foremen and 
supervisors, and better use of produc- 
tive time by workers. 

To make such improvements, 
American Business must be allowed 
to make profits to provide the neces- 
sary money. Stockholders must receive 
a reasonable interest on their invest- 
ment. The public must get better 
products at lower prices. And the 
American worker will get higher 
wages as he becomes more productive 
through his own efforts, through the 
efficient use of his time and skill, and 
particularly through. better machines 
and better methods. 

But he will get these higher wages 
and a higher standard of living only 
as his productivity increases. For more 
wages for the same or less production 
simply increases the cost of the prod- 
uct, as the building trades, for exam- 
ple, well know. 

Prosperity for everyone is possible 
if we put these economic truths into 
practice. This is the truth that we 
must tell America. 


Starting the Educational 
Campaign 


It is the job of the Public Relations 
man and the Labor Relations man to 
(Continued on page 29) 
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WIDE INTEREST in the old 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns was aroused by this double page advertisement in LIFE March 3}. 


First Century-The International Silver Company 


An eventful past and present point to 
a busy future for America’s leading 
silverware industry. 


NE of America’s leading indus- 

tries—silverware—was born in 

Connecticut and throughout its 
first flourishing century has continued 
to be one of the foremost in the state. 
The Yankee ingenuity of the three 
Rogers brothers was responsible for 
its founding and the benefits which it 
brought. For it produced a marked 
change in the standard of living in the 
average American home. These facts 
explain the national recognition the 


industry has attracted and the spot- 
light of interest which, in this Cen- 
tennial year, is being focused upon it. 

Early this year, appropriately 
enough, a new McBride book was 
published which traces the history of 
the silverware business in Connecticut 
from the earliest days. “Century of 
Silver,” by Earl Chapin May, is a lively 
narrative of events and personalities 
connected with the colorful first 100 
years. It is a humanized history of 
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Connecticut industrial development 
covering a broad field, but making 
the silver business in the “Silver City” 
of Meriden its central theme. 

The principal concern of 1847 
Rogers Bros., however, is 1947—its 
problems—and the future with its 
potentialities. 

The chief problem since the re- 
sumption of peacetime production has 
been to meet the unprecedented de- 
mand for silverplate. All during the 
war years it had been impossible to 
make silverplate because of total con- 
version to war work. During those 
years and in the last two years a tre- 
mendous backlog of orders built up. 
As a result, production was necessarily 
limited to the few essential pieces in 
the most popular patterns in order that 
the maximum number of pieces might 
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TO INTRODUCE “Remembrance” this double page spread appeared in LIFE October 6 and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for October. 


be manufactured. In this way the most 
silverplate reached as many homes as 
possible. 

The recent announcement of the 
first new post-war pattern—in honor 
of the 100th Anniversary of 1847 
Rogers Bros.—and the announcement 
of the availability of more of the 
necessary extra pieces was a long 
awaited and newsworthy event. 

First introduction of the new pat- 


tern was made at Fred Waring’s 
Shawnee Inn in Pennsylvania where 
over 200 representatives of leading 
wholesale distributors of the country 
were gathered for the preview as 
guests of The International Silver 
Company. Fred Waring, whose broad- 
casts are made from Shawnee, acted 
as the genial host. “Ozzie and Har- 
riet,” popular stars of International's 
Columbia network radio show, intro- 


DOROTHY KIRK and Anne Lendor of WOMAN’S HOME 


COMPANION, Fredericka Borchard of the N. Y. HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE and G. M. McCarthy of the N. Y. SUN 
discuss “Remembrance” with J. D. Shaw, Sales Manager 
for 1847 Rogers Bros., and Craig D. Munson, Vice-presi- 


dent of The International Silver Co. 
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duced the new “Remembrance” pat- 
tern to them. 

“Remembrance” is an appropriate 
name for the Centennial pattern— 
and its beauty of design and skill of 
its craftsmanship prove that no effort 
was spared to create a timeless pattern 
worthy of the fine tradition of Con- 
necticut silversmithing which is 1847 
Rogers Bros’. Not only are additional 
pieces of tableware available in “Re- 


GERI PETRI and Gwen Hall of the N. Y¥. HERALD TRIBUNE 
and Winnifred Rothermel of CHARM look over some holloware 
pieces with A. L. Zeitung, Director of Flatware Sales, and H. C. 
Wilcox, Director of Holloware Sales of The International Silver 








BASEBALL COMMISSIONER A. B. “Happy” Chandler, 
Governor McConaughy, and “Big Ed” Walsh look on as 
E. C. Stevens, President of The International Silver Co. 


presents Connie Mack with a complete set of ‘*Remem- 


brance.” 


membrance,” but matching serving 
pieces of hollow silver were introduced 
at the same time—a welcome innova- 
tion. 

Public announcement of the new 
pattern and plans for a nation-wide 
celebration September 1-8 of the 
100th Anniversary of the founding of 
the silverplate industry by the three 
Rogers brothers was made at a public 


press conference held by The Inter- 
national Silver Company in New York 
last month. Representatives of the 
leading United States newspapers and 
press services attended in addition to 
the editors of such high circulation 


magazines as “Woman's Home Com- 
panion,” “McCalls,” “Good House- 
keeping,” “Charm,” etc. 


Department and jewelry stores 


“OZZIE AND HARRIET” with David 
and Rickie are on the air for 1847 Rogers 
Bros. and International Sterling every 
Sunday night at 6 p. m. over the Colum- 
bia Network. 


throughout the nation are participat- 
ing in. the Centennial celebration 
which came to a climax during Anni- 
versary Week, September 1 to 8, 1947. 
Treasure Hunt contests are being con- 
ducted to locate the oldest and most 
complete sets of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverplate. Widespread interest in old 
silver among the women in hundreds 
of American cities has been aroused. 

The greatest event of its kind ever 
to be staged in Meriden occurred July 
1—Connie Mack Day—planned in 
honor of “Mr. Baseball” himself. For 
it was in Meriden 63 years ago that 
Connie Mack started on his profes- 
sional career in baseball. 

National, state and local leaders in 
the baseball industry and government 
were on hand to welcome the tall, spry 
veteran of 84 years. After a parade 
through the crowded flag-bedecked 
streets, Connie and the A’s were guests 
at a testimonial dinner. Feature of the 
evening was an exhibition game of 
the Philadelphia A’s with the Insilco’s 
which was witnessed by a crowd of 
more than 10,000 people—more than 
had ever before witnessed an athletic 
event in Meriden. Among those on 
hand to welcome Mr. Mack were A. 
B. (Happy) Chandler, Commissioner 
of Baseball, Governor McConaughy, 
Bill Stern, Lowell Thomas, Big Ed 
Walsh and a host of others. Both of 
Lowell Thomas’ broadcasts, at 6:45 
and 11:00, were made from Insilco 
Hall and “We the People” featured 
Bill Stern and Connie Mack at the ball 
park. 
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MALTBY STEVENS, Vice-president of The International Silver 
Co. is presented a miniature “Remembrance” chest by “Harriet” 
at Shawnee, Pennsylvania. 


Also in commemoration of the im- 
portant part silverplate has played in 
American life and the vital part of 
1847 Rogers Bros. in the development 
of that great industry, a full color 
movie in sound, “America’s First Sil- 
verplate,” has been produced for The 
International Silver Company. Since 
its release it has proved tremendously 
popular with clubs, service groups, 
schools and universities, as an educa- 
tional film of broad general interest. 

The manufacturing operations are 
carefully reviewed and the necessity 
of skill and craftsmanship in the mak- 
ing of a quality product becomes evi- 
dent as the camera’s eye catches each 
process. It traces the history of Amer- 
ica’s First Silverplate and the changes 
which it brought to the American way 
of life by looking into the homes of 
the years before 1847 and tracing the 
trends and styles down through the 
succeeding years to culminate in the 
most beautiful tables in the world— 
American tables today. 

It was one hundred years ago, in 
1847, Connecticut's three Rogers 
brothers—William, Asa and Simeon— 
first introduced silverplate on a com- 
mercial basis in this country. 

The year 1847 ushered in a new 
era. It marked the beginning of a new 
and important industry—it made qual- 
ity silverware available to most Ameri- 
can families—and it stimulated in mil- 
lions of men and women the desire 
to improve their standard of living. 

The International Silver Company 
of Meriden is the result of the fore- 
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sight, resourcefulness and determina- 
tion of the three Rogers brothers and 
their associates in pioneering what to- 
day is one of our country’s leading in- 
dustries. 

Silverplating filled a world-wide 
need of centuries. Prior to 1847, most 
American families used spoons of 
wood or pewter, and knives of steel 
with bone or wood handles. This type 
of tableware was lacking in artistry 
and beauty. 

Only the wealthy could afford silver 
tableware. Silversmiths would melt 
silver coins, roll the metal into bars 
and then fashion it primarily into 
spoons. 

As the Rogers Bros.  silverplate 
quickly became accepted sales in- 
creased with each succeeding year. The 
Civil War, however, made mergers 
advisable in many sections of Ameri- 
can industry. Thus, in November, 
1862, the Rogers Bros. were absorbed 
by the Meriden Britannia Company. 

Through product improvements, ex- 
pansion and promotion, the annual 
sales of the company had increased to 
$2,500,000 in 1878. 

During the 1880's, the company 
acquired and improved a method for 
sectionally plating silver on the parts 
of spoons and forks most exposed to 
wear. 

In November, 1898—after months 
of study and planning—the executives 
and directors of the Meriden Britannia 








A TYPICAL TABLE “Before Silverplate.” 


Company took the lead in forming 
International Silver Company. 

Expanding markets for new and 
improved products were visualized for 
the future. To capture these new mar- 
kets, plans for economic centraliza- 
tion of production units and for ag- 
gressive sales and distribution were 
accelerated. Regular silverware lines 
were augmented by rapid development 
of special products for hotel, railroad, 
steamship, airplane and _ ecclesiastic 
service. 


Cetreaias 





One of the major problems con- 
fronting The International Silver 
Company in its early years was the 
concentration of production facilities. 
This had to be solved slowly and inter- 
woven with the job of expanding pro- 
duction through the addition of new 
and modernized plants. In line with 
this policy, more firms were purchased 
and transferred to Meriden and Wal- 
lingford. A sterling division was or- 
ganized—and in 1931 the Holmes & 
Edwards plant was moved from 
Bridgeport to Meriden so that addi- 
tional attention could be given to pro- 
ducing and distributing the Sterling 
Inlaid line. 

The closing, moving, and reopen- 
ing of silver plants proved a complex 
job replete with social, economic and 
mechanical difficulties. The program 





frequently met vociferous opposition 
when a Chamber of Commerce, or 
prominent citizens, learned of plans 
for the removal of a silverware factory 
from their community to Meriden. 

The monumental job of centering 
The International Silver Company's 
manufacturing in Meriden and Wal- 
lingford had been completed only a 
short time when World War Il 
brought about another major revision 
of production plans. 

Silversmiths became gunsmiths, fac- 
tory managers and superintendents be- 
came engineers, salesmen came off the 
road to take over production jobs, re- 
search engineers and scientists worked 
on problems linked with production 
of incendiary bombs, surgical instru- 
ments, metallic belt links, shell discs, 
cartridge clips, explosive steel bullet 
cores, parts of the Browning auto- 
matic rifle and airplane safety belts. 

The company helped in the develop- 
ment of new and better types of 
bombs, both magnesium and oil. It 
became the nation’s largest maker of 
incendiary bombs used to blast Ger- 
many and rain fire on Japan. 

More than 2,000 difficult war con- 
tracts were completed. Eight original 
Army and Navy “E” awards were made 
to the Company. These were followed 
by 13 renewals. 757 of International's 
employees were in military service and 


(Continued on page 31) 


MODERN AMERICAN TABLES ARE THE MOST BEAUTIFUL IN THE WORLD. 































New Industries In Connecticut 





BATTERY OF CORE MAKERS IN OPERATION AT MERIDEN FOUNDRY CO. 


FOUNDRY that is housed in a 
A new, light, well-ventilated 
building, equipped with the lat- 
est developments known to the indus- 
try, and designed to provide the utmost 
in worker comfort, might well be 
called a “dream” foundry. And such 
is the fond term given to the Meriden 
Foundry Company by its president and 
general manager, Norman J. Stringer. 
The plant is one of Meriden’s new- 
est postwar industries, having begun 
operations in September of last year, 
and is located on Chamberlain high- 
way, where once stood the round- 
house of the Meriden-Waterbury and 
Cromwell Railroad. 

According to its president, the 
foundry comprises the best ideas of 
labor and management as to what 
both groups believe a model foundry 
should contain. The fireproof building, 
containing 17,440 square feet of floor 
space, is constructed of steel and plas- 
ticrete bloc and includes nearly 1,000 
panes of glass in steel sash to provide 
for unusual lighting and ventilation 
facilities. 

In full operation, the plant employs 
a staff of 50 to 60 men, and produces 
approximately 20 tons of castings per 
day. The coke, iron and various alloys 
used in the castings are delivered from 
the plant’s receiving department to the 
starting point in the processing opera- 
tion by means of a new automatic 
charger which travels to the top of the 


cupola, thus eliminating hand loading. 

A mono-rail conveyor is used to 
carry the molten metal from the cupola 
to various molding stations where the 
metal is poured for molding on the 
latest type of jolt-squeeze molding 
machines of various sizes, producing 
uniform castings. An up-to-date clean- 
ing operation prepares the castings for 
the grinding machines, and ultimately, 
the shipping room. 

The Meriden Foundry Company 
shines in “straight line” production, 
and with its modern cupola, its con- 
veyors, oil burning ovens, ventilating 

































and lighting facilities, it is considered 
to be as near to perfection as pos- 
sible—an ideal foundry with ideal 
working conditions, 

This efficient, progressive plant 
clearly reflects background and wealth 
of experience of its founder. Mr. 
Stringer, associated with the manage- 
ment of foundries for a quarter of a 
century, is a graduate of the Went- 
worth Institute in Boston, where he 
studied foundry management. After 
service in World War I, he studied 
under Professor Saveur at Harvard, a 
prominent metallurgist. 

Early in his career he was associ- 
ated with the Waterbury Farrel Foun- 
dry and Machine Company as foundry 
engineer, and later joined the Standard 
Steel Corporation in Eastern Pennsy]- 
vania as assistant superintendent and 
later superintendent. 

He returned to New England to 
become assistant superintendent of 
the General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany at Providence, and from there 
he moved to Hartford to become 
superintendent of the Taylor & Fenn 
Manufacturing Company. 

In 1933 he became foundry mana- 
ger of the Charles Parker Company 
in Meriden, and until his resignation 
last year, supervised all the foundry 
operations of that company. 

The foundry manager of the new 
plant is Michael J. Zagorski, an au- 
thority on gray iron and alloy cast- 
ings, who also served the Charles 
Parker Company from 1933 until the 
establishment of the Meriden Foundry 
Company. 


ANOTHER OPERATION AT MERIDEN FOUNDRY CO—WHITE HOT METAL 
FLOWS INTO CARRIER. 


Association Insurance Plan 
Completes Third Successful Year 


By NORRIS W. FORD, Executive Vice President 


EARLY four years ago—in the 
N of wartime wage and 

salary ceilings and mounting 
living costs—your Association saw a 
definite need to discover some method 
of rewarding executive, administra- 
tive, professional and full-time sales 
employees of member companies be- 
yond the actual salaries they were per- 
mitted to receive under salary stabili- 
zation regulations. The problem was 
made more acute because most rank- 
and-file workers had received far 
greater percentage increases than 
supervisory employees. What could be 
done to relieve the situation without 
breaking the then existing regulations 
became an important staff research ac- 
tivity, which soon eventuated into a 
serious investigation into group insur- 
ance plans by a newly appointed insur- 
ance committee headed by Norman B. 
Bertolette, President of the Hartford 
Gas Company. 

After several months of investiga- 
tion of group life insurance plans of- 
fered by several companies, the present 
program was underwritten by The 
Travelers Insurance Company, effec- 
tive July 1, 1944. As of July 1, 1947, 
life insurance had been made available 
in 3 years to 3,334 executives, admin- 
istrative, professional and full-time 
sales personnel of 123 participating 
member companies, in amounts rang- 
ing from $1,500 to $10,000, depend- 
ing upon the amount of the annual 
compensation received. To sum up the 
results in another way, three years of 
participation has given key employees 
additional insurance coverage totaling 
$14,386,000—a truly remarkable feat 
in view of the low pressure methods 
of introducing the program by the As- 
sociation and by field representatives 
of The Travelers Insurance Company. 


Mortality Experience Background 


In appraising the effectiveness or 
stability of any long-range plans it is 
always well to view the records from 
all angles. Based upen their past ex- 
perience, The Travelers Insurance 
Company actuaries expected at» the 
outset of the program that mortality 


among the few executives in smaller 
companies would be substantially 
higher than among the many in larger 
companies. Hence, in the interest of 
absolute safety for all companies cov- 
ered, the underwriting requirements 
of the plan specified that 50% of the 
total coverage should be on groups of 
twenty-five or more and that no more 
than 10% of the total insurance should 
be on groups of less than ten persons 
insured. Adherence to this “line of 
safety” in underwriting is clearly indi- 
cated by the record on July 1, 1947, 
which showed that 75.5%, instead of 
50% of the employees covered by the 
group policy, were in companies with 
twenty-five or more insured; 18% in 
companies having ten, but less than 
twenty-five insured and 6.5%, rather 
than the maximum of 10%, in com- 
panies with less than ten insured. 

Despite the fears of heavy mortality 
in the smaller group, with less than ten 
persons insured, the breakdown of 
claims shows that not a single claim 
was paid in this group in the year 
ending July 1, 1947. The overall mor- 
tality experience has been so low as 
to confound the group insurance ac- 
tuaries and set a record far better than 
normal in the group insurance field. 
The loss ratio for the first year was 
considered normal, but dropped to less 
than one-third of this normal figure 
in the second year. Although mortality 
rose slightly in the third year, it was 
still one-third below the normal ex- 
perience of the first year. 

Because the mortality has been so 
low under the Association’s policy, 
and because experience is figured for 
the entire plan rather than for an in- 
dividual company, rate credits have 
been refunded on a prorated basis. 
Such credits, based on $1.00 per 
$1,000 of insurance in force for each 
completed twelve months participat- 
ing period since January 1, 1944, 
which were refunded in cash at the 
end of the second policy year, amount- 
ed to the substantial sum of $19,- 
656.07. This year, because of the start- 
lingly low mortality experience, the 
retroactive rate credit is figured on a 
basis of $5.00 for $1,000 of insurance 
in force for the twelve months partici- 
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pating period since July 1, 1946, 
which totals $61,280.20—or slightly 
more than three times the earnings 
credit for the previous two years. The 
amount of cash refund credit ear- 
marked for companies with less than 
a year's experience were prorated on 
the same basis. Even with the heavy 
refunds already paid, The Travelers 
Insurance Company still retains a sub- 
stantial unrefunded balance as a safety 
cushion to provide for any eventuality 
in higher mortality experience, which 
is not now expected. 


Future Opportunities for 
Connecticut Industries 


An adequately long mortality ex- 
perience of slightly more than three 
full years, and the enthusiastic recep- 
tion this low-cost added protection 
has been given, even by eligible em- 
ployees to whom it was offered on a 
contributory basis, is substantial proof 
that the Association’s group insurance 
plan is financially sound as well as a 
worthy employee relations measure, 
capable of developing better relations 
with executives and professional type 
workers in member plants. Not only 
has it proved itself capable of bestow- 
ing benefits upon eligible workers and 
their families, but also upon partici- 
pating companies in the form of high- 
er morale of these eligible workers. 
Our satisfactory experience, coupled 
with similar experiences of the Michi- 
gan Manufacturers Association plan, 
underwritten by The Travelers before 
our policy was inaugurated, and that 
subsequently being experienced by 
similar plans instituted by the Iowa 
and Alabama Manufacturers Associa- 
tions, forecasts a definite and widen- 
ing trend into privately financed in- 
surance security. 

The proven stability of the Associa- 
tion’s plan, and the enthusiasm already 
evidenced for it, would seem to war- 
rant a far greater acceptance of the 
program by more companies in the 
state, especially when past favorable 
experiences will now permit partici- 
pation by a much larger number of 
smaller companies. 








































ERWIN H. TUTHILL 


ERWIN H. TUTHILL, of Suffern, 
New York, has joined the staff of the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut as Traffic Manager. He at- 
tended Norwich University and the 
Packard Business School and is also 
a graduate of the Academy of Ad- 
vanced Traffic. 

He has been associated during his 
entire business career with the main 
office of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company in New York, 
where he rose to an executive position 
in the firm’s traffic department. 


NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 
Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


Mr. Tuthill, who is married and the 
father of two children, resides in 
Unionville. 


xk 


OFFICIALS OF VEEDER-ROOT, 
INC., Hartford, have recently re- 
vealed plans calling for the construc- 
tion of a new 60,000 square-foot 
manufacturing plant in Hartford to 
house operations now carried on by 
the corporation in Bristol. 


It is expected that the new building 
will be completed early next year, and 
at that time manufacturing operations 
at the Bristol works will be moved 
gradually to Hartford. 


In explaining the transfer, the com- 
pany said substantial wage and material 
increases have brought manufacturing 
costs up to such a large portion of 
total costs that the management is 
obliged to look for savings in indirect 
costs in an attempt to maintain present 
selling prices. 


xk & 


IN THESE DAYS of universal price 
rises it was refreshing to distributors 
and purchasers of Wiremold products 
to receive the “good news” message 
quoted below sent recently by The 
Wiremold Company of Hartford to 
all Wiremold distributors over the 









The Cover 











THIS MONTH’S COVER will remind 
many a Connecticut Industry reader that 
““October’s bright blue weather,” a faith- 
ful dog and a trusty gun add up to joyous 
days in the open at a time of year when 
Nature is at her best. What greater thrill 
than a setter’s freeze, the whirr of wings 
stopped abruptly in mid-flight by a well- 
aimed charge of shot? Photo by Harold 
M. Lambert, Philadelphia, Pa. 


signature of President D. Hayes Mur- 
phy: 

“Without reservation or quibble, 
we hereby guarantee for the balance 
of 1947 prices on Wiremold Raceway, 
Wiremold Fittings, Wiremold Fluores- 
cent Lighting Equipment as published 
in Net Price Sheet No. 34 dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. 

“This is a pure gamble on our part 
and is being taken in the confident 
hope that it will have a stabilizing 
effect.” 
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out by the Connecticut Public Utili- 
ties Commission, was launched re- 
cently with an inspection of the Bulls 
Bridge and Rocky River hydroelectric 
plants of the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company. 

Commission Chairman Eugene S. 
Loughlin and Commissioners Carl M. 
Sharpe and Henry B. Strong, were 
escorted in their inspection of the 
power company’s properties by C. L. 
Campbell, president; R. H. Knowl- 
ton, executive vice president, and 
other members of the firm’s executive 
staff. 

The Bulls Bridge plant, located on 
the Housatonic River near New Mil- 
ford, is one of the pioneer hydro- 
electric developments of the country. 
The Rocky River plant, eight miles 
away from the Bulls Bridge develop- 
ment, at the time of its construction 
in 1927, was the only one of its type 
in the United States. 


xk 


FARREL - BIRMINGHAM COM- 
PANY, INC., Ansonia, manufactur- 
ers of heavy industrial equipment, 
gears and gear units, has announced 
an arrangement with John Bertram 
and Sons Company, Ltd., Dundas, On- 
tario, Canada, by which Farrel-Birm- 
ingham processing equipment for the 
manufacture of rubber and _ plastics, 
phonograph record machinery, rolling 
mill machinery and hydraulic machin- 
ery will be built in Canada. 

This affiliation joins the interests of 
two of the oldest machinery manufac- 
turing companies in North America. 
The 100th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Ansonia plant of Farrel- 
Birmingham will be celebrated in 
1948, and the Canadian firm, oldest 
and largest machine tool builders in 
Canada, was founded in 1861. 


x*e 


C. R. RIGBY has recently been ap- 
pointed manufacturing manager of 
the Plainville plants of the Trumbull 
Electric Manufacturing Company, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Presi- 
dent Elmer T. Carlson. In his new 
capacity Mr. Rigby will be responsible 
for all manufacturing activities in the 
main plant and the west works of the 
company. 

A native of Indiana, Mr. Rigby is 
a graduate of International Business 
College of Fort Wayne, and studied 
mechanical engineering at the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. 

Before joining the Trumbull or- 
ganization, he was associated with the 


BUY NO 


DICTATING MACHINES 


unless you get SoundScriber 
results! 


SoundScriber Electronic Dise Dicta- 
tion has swept the business world because it insures better, quicker, 
easier, more economical business communication. 


SoundScriber records on wafer-thin, flexible, unbreakable discs 
—easy to manipulate, easy to file, easy to mail. In recording, 
SoundScriber’s light beam indexer makes it quick and easy to “edit” 
what you say, to transmit directions to your secretary. Work flows 
through the office at top speed and time-saving accuracy. 


Because your voice comes through crystal clear, your secretary 
types without fatigue or tension. SoundScriber equipment is skill- 
fully designed to work the way you work and the way your secretary 
works: No dictating system ever devised is easier to use! 


SoundScriber—low in first cost—cuts operating costs all down 
the line. One-fourth of all new SoundScribers are going to present 
users who want more of them! They are getting results! Let us tell 
you how, where and why the SoundScriber system is bringing 
tremendous new efficiency to the business communication methods 
of tens of thousands of users. Write today ! 


First Electronic Dictating System 


First in Disc Dictation 
THE R CORPORATION, Dept. C!-10, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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Radio Corporation of America at 
Camden, New Jersey and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

ak: -® 


A “DISCUSSION FORUM,” a 
special educational course in cost ac- 
counting has just been inaugurated 
by the Hartford Chapter, National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants. The 
course, which will principally cover 
the subject, “Control and Reduction 
of Overhead,” will be conducted at 
classrooms in the International Busi- 
ness Machines Building, 100 Farm- 
ington Ave., Hartford, for eight suc- 
cessive Thursday evenings, with the 
first class held on October 2. 

The forum series is being planned 
by Harris W. Tucker, vice president 
of the Hartford Chapter, Joseph R. 
Koury and Brenniss G. Tyrrell. 


x kk 


THE APPOINTMENT of Seth H. 
Stoner to succeed the late T. C. D. 
Crow as chief engineer of the New 
Departure Division of General Motors 
has been announced by General Mana- 
ger Milton L. Gearing. 

Mr. Stoner was graduated from 
Purdue University in 1929 with a 





bachelor of science degree in mechani- 
cal engineering. He obtained a mas- 
ters degree in engineering in 1934 
from the University of Michigan. 

He became associated with New 
Departure in 1935, and in 1940 was 
made executive engineer. During 
World War II Mr. Stoner served with 
the United States Naval Reserve, and 
returned to New Departure in 1945 
as a project engineer. 


xk 


RALPH A. CORLEY, founder and 
president of the Corley Company, 
Inc., Plainville, died recently at his 
home in Mountain Lakes, New Jersey. 

A native of Montreal, Canada, he 
was associated with the Canadian 
Fairbanks Company, Ltd., and the 
Fairbanks-Morse Company of America 
before he organized his own company 
in 1919. The company was originally 
located in Elizabeth, New Jersey. In 
1933 the factory moved to New Brit- 
ain, and in 1941 to Plainville. 

He is survived by his wife, two 
sons and two daughters. 


xk * 


WILSON H. FENN, president of 
the Fenn Manufacturing Company, 





Hartford, and prominent industrialist, 
civic leader and philanthropist, died 
recently at his West Hartford home. 

Mr. Fenn, who was also treasurer 
and a director of the firm, was a 
director of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce and the Capitol National 
Bank and Trust Company. Active in 
club affairs, he held membership in 
the Exchange Club of Hartford, the 
Hartford Canoe Club, Hartford Club, 
Wampanoag and West Hartford 
Country Clubs. 

He is survived by his wife, a son, 
Wilson Lee Fenn, vice president, as- 
sistant treasurer and general manager 
of the Fenn Manufacturing Company, 
and a daughter. 


x kk 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., 
New York and Portland, Conn., has 
recently announced the development 
of a new product, “Gaircote,” a special 
coated board for the manufacture of 
folding cartons. 

Gaircote is said to bridge by preci- 
sion control and manufacture the gap 
between white patent coated and the 
high grade but slow speed brush coat- 
ed boards. Completely new methods 
of stock treatment and coaters built 
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right inte the production machinery 
have produced this new product whose 
use results in ink economies and 
smoother press operation, plus more 
brilliant and exact reproductions which 
otherwise could not be achieved by 
printing on anything but a smooth 
pigment surface. 

Since the new Gaircote is a con- 
tinuous process, delays in coating are 
eliminated, and the full weight of pre- 
cision control and manufacturing 
methods combine to produce a board 
product that stands as a new and more 
useful tool for the printer, packager 
and advertiser. 


x kk 


ARTHUR H. JONES has been 
elected vice president and assistant 
general manager of Gray Manufactur- 
ing Company, Hartford, according to 
a recent announcement by President 
Walter H. Ditmars. 

A specialist in sound recording, Mr. 
Jones first joined the Gray organiza- 
tion in November, 1945, as sales en- 
gineer. He is a graduate of Kingswood 
School and Princeton University, and 
specialized in electronics at Harvard 
and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

During World War II he served in 
the Army and retired with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 


xk * 


A HARTFORD WAR PLANT, 
formerly operated by Colt’s Manufac- 
turing Company for the manufacture 
of machine guns and component parts, 
has been sold to the Standard Paper 
Co., Hartford, War Assets Adminis- 
tration revealed recently. 

It is the plan of the company to use 
60,000 square feet of the plant's floor 
space for its own business and sub-let 
the remaining 100,000 square feet to 
several small concerns. 


x *k 


EXPANSION PLANS of the Hud- 
son Wire Company, Winsted division, 
call for the construction of a 60 by 60 
foot addition to the firm’s present fac- 
tory building, and it has been revealed 
that a contract for its erection has al- 
ready been awarded. 

The addition, necessary due to the 
recent expansion of the company’s 
business, will be used as a wire-draw- 
ing room. The structure will be one 
story, 14 feet high, with a dome-type 
roof of steel construction. 
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THE RESIGNATION of Benjamin 
H. Gilpin as vice president and direc- 
tor of Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
West Hartford, was announced re- 
cently by the firm's board of directors. 

Richard W. Banfield, secretary and 
treasurer, was elected to the board to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. Banfield joined 
the company in 1935, becoming assist- 
ant secretary in 1936 and adding the 
duties of office manager in 1939. He 
was named secretary in 1943 and three 
years later was elected treasurer. 


x *k * 


BENJAMIN R. FOOTE, research 
engineer of the Hartford Electric 
Light Company, died recently at his 
home in West Hartford. 

A graduate of Mt. Hermon Prepara- 
tory School and Yale University Shef- 
field Scientific School, he had been 
employed by the Light Company since 
1916 in the engineering department, 
and in 1936 was promoted to research 
engineer. He had previously worked 
for the General Electric Company in 
Schenectady. 

Mr. Foote was well known through- 
out the electric utility industry for his 
studies in rate research, cyclical trends 
and electric circuit calculations. He 
was a member of the American In- 
stirute of Electric Engineers. 

Besides his wife, he leaves two sons 
und a daughter. 


x*k 


“MADE IN WINSTED” was the 
theme of a recent display of products 
manufactured by Winsted firms under 
the sponsorship of the Winsted Fore- 
men’s Club. 

Display windows of local retail 
stores were used to house the interest- 
ing and educational studies of the 
products manufactured in the com- 
munity and the everyday uses of those 
products. 

The unique exhibit served to dem- 
onstrate graphically to the citizens of 
Winsted and those of other nearby 
communities who frequent the Win- 
sted shopping district, that Winsted 
is a city that produces, and not just 
in “drop-in-the-bucket” quantities. 
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A NEW COURSE in tool engineer- 
ing, organized cooperatively by the 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
Advisory Committee and the State De- 
partment of Education, got underway 
on September 8 at the Walter Camp 
School, Hartford. 

Given in addition to the regular 








courses in mechanical and electrical 
engineering, the complete tool en- 
gineering course requires two years. 
Upon graduation the student may ac- 
cept positions in the tool engineering 
field or may continue studies at another 
college offering courses of longer dura- 
tion. 

The advisory committee is com- 
posed of Fred Woodcock, chief tool 
engineer, United. Aircraft Corporation, 
Hamilton Standard Propeller Division; 
Arthur Merry, chief tool engineer, 
United Aircraft Corporation, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Division; Luther 
Murphy, instructor at the Porter 
School of Engineering; Ralph Stolze, 
partner of the Eastern Tool Company; 
Richard A. Smith, chief tool engineer, 
Niles-Bement-Pond, Pratt and Whit- 
ney Division; Richard Howes, educa- 
tional consultant, State Department of 
Education; Henry Sinnamon, director, 
Hartford Trade School, and Alonzo P. 
Mercier, supervisor, Connecticut En- 
gineering Institute. 


xk 


THE APPOINTMENT of Howard 
V. Wry to the post of personnel mana- 
ger for the P. & F. Corbin Division, 


THIS GROUP of Brazilian trade school instructors are shown receiving souvenir 
packages of the products of Waterbury Companies, Inc., Waterbury, at the conclusion 
of a luncheon given by the company in their honor recently. The three-hour guided 
tour of the Waterbury plant, following the luncheon, marked the final field trip of 
the “good will” foreign industrialists who will now undergo intensive instruction at 


American Hardware Corporation, New 
Britain, was recently announced by 
P. E. Barth, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Wry has been associated with 
the division since 1936, first in the 
timekeeping department, and _ in 
March, 1941, was transferred to the 
time study department. In 1943 he 
became head of the time study depart- 
ment and served in that capacity until 
1944 when he was placed in charge 
of the standards department handling 
personnel matters including job evalu- 
ation and procedures. 

Mr. Wry succeeds Clemens Morten- 
sen who resigned the personnel post 
recently. 

x kk 


THE 12TH SUMMER OUTING 
of the Robertson Paper Box Company, 
held in August at Ocean Beach Park 
in New London, was the occasion for 
the presentation of service pins by 
President Ralph Powers to employees 
who have completed five years of serv- 
ice, or multiples thereof. Forty-eight 
employees were so honored, with John 
Chop, a pressman in the cutting and 
creasing department, heading the list 
with thirty-five years of service. 






















































State trade schools to complete a one-year stay in this country. 


H. William Baer, president of the firm, and Waterbury’s Mayor John S. Monagan 
welcomed the forty Brazilians in addresses which were broadcast over Station WBRY. 
Company officials have revealed that a recording of the broadcast was scheduled to be 
carried to Brazil on President Truman’s plane during his recent trip to that country. 
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The well-planned day-long outing 
included soft ball and volley ball 
games, variety games, races and con- 
tests, participated in by the workers 
and their children. A steak dinner was 
served in the auditorium, with Fred 
Feegel of the Connecticut State Police 
Department, acting as song leader and 
soloist during the dinner program. 

A pool show, featuring John Mine- 
vich, a former scholastic diving cham- 
pion, now an employee of the firm, 
brought the program to a close late 
in the afternoon. 

The outing and dinner committees 
included: Walter Bergman, John 
Priolo, Harold Thomann, Lucille 
Donato, Arnold Shorette, Charles 
Redden, Nina Zilko, Josephine Tyr- 
seck, Claire Sullivan and Winsome 
Cover. The sports events were con- 
ducted by George D. Garvey, Summer 
Playgrounds Director, and Robert O. 
Brown. 


xe 


THE PROCESS OF TRYING OUT 
and assembling dies has been “mecha- 
nized” for toolmakers with a new de- 
velopment by the Moore Special Tool 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport. The unit, which 
is called a die flipper, enables a die- 
maker to perform all the operations 
of die assembling. One man operating 
the die flipper can quickly test align- 
ment, drill punches in place, tap for 
screw holes, hand stone and make vis- 
ual inspection, according to company 
officials. 


xk k 


HIGH PRECISION GRINDING 
OPERATIONS in Dept. R22 of the 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, were 
colorfully reproduced on the cover of 
the July 17 issue of the industrial pub- 
lication, American Machinist. 

The publication also carried a story 
on the Fafnir plant, stating that few 
industrial plants in the country do finer 
precision work than that done at Faf- 
nir, and describing that firm’s con- 
tribution to the production of the 
Montague Trailer Type Pulpwood 
Harvester, which is equipped to saw 
and automatically load as much as 60 


cords of wood a day. 
x*e 


OFFICERS OF THE ANSONIA 
plant of American Brass Company will 
eventually occupy a new office build- 
ing, for which plans have now been 
completed. The new building will be 
erected on Liberty Street, between the 


site of the present office and the dis- 
pensary building. 

Other changes scheduled to occur 
upon the completion of the new office 
building have been revealed by Aithur 
Wilkinson, works manager. The em- 
ployment office will be located in the 
building on Liberty Street now known 
as “the boathouse,” and the present 
Main Street office building will be 
sold, it is believed. 


x kk 


THIS NEW COMPACT DOOR CLOSER 
is being produced on a large scale basis 
by The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Stamford, after 10,000 of them 
were consumer-tested in all parts of the 
country since 1941. It is considered by 
company officials a radical improvement 
over its older type closers in both appear- 
ance and construction. e new closer is 
modern, graceful, “hipless.”” A patented 
feature makes it automatically self-re- 
versing for either right or left-handed 


doors. 
xk ke * 


HAMILTON MERRILL, vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing of 
the C. A. H. division, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, has 
recently announced the promotion of 
Frank Carley Hunt, Sr., to the posi- 
tion of director of industrial relations 
for the division, covering the plants 
in Bridgeport, Watertown, Mass., and 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Hunt was first employed by the 
firm in 1942, representing the com- 
pany in Washington on all matters of 
priorities. In September, 1943, he was 
appointed director of industrial rela- 
tions division of the Bridgeport plant. 


x kk 


THE TRUSITE MINICAM, a small 
camera which has been widely accept- 
ed as a quality product in the popular 
price field, will soon go into produc- 
tion at the Wakelee Avenue plant of 
the Hall Manufacturing Company, 
Ansonia. 


Robert J. Burns, president of the 
company, has revealed that plans are 
being laid to construct a 100 by 50 
foot addition to the plant to accom- 
modate machinery necessary for the 
production of the Trusite Minicams. 


xk * 


FRANKLIN FARREL, III, was 
elected to the presidency of the Indus- 
trial Association of the Lower Nauga- 
tuck Valley at a recent business meet- 
ing of the group, succeeding Dean 
Emerson, president of Star Pin Com- 
pany, Derby. Mr. Farrel is secretary 
and assistant treasurer of Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Co., Inc., Ansonia. 

Frederick Waterhouse, counsel of 
the Manufacturers Association of 
Conn., Inc., addressed the meeting at 
which the following other officers 
were chosen: Clarence Smith, Sey- 
mour, first vice president; Ralph 
Wheeler, vice president, The Chro- 
mium Process Co., Shelton, second 
vice president; Edward Forbell, indus- 
trial relations manager, Sidney Blu- 
menthal Co., Shelton, secretary, and 
Harold L. Bacon, Derby Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., treasurer. 


x wk 


SERVICE PINS were presented to 
48 veteran employees of Clark Bros. 
Bolt Company, Milldale, at the com- 
pany’s annual outing held at the South- 
ington Country Club recently. 

The gold pins, which were presented 
to each employee who has served the 
company twenty years or more, were 
patterned after the firm’s trademark, 
a bolt and nut, and were each appro- 
priately inscribed showing the number 
of years of service. 

President Oscar G. Knapp, who has 
completed 44 years of service, made 
the employee presentations, and re- 
ceived from his employees a gold wrist 


watch. 
x x * 


THE APPOINTMENT of Dr. John 
M. Margudich as research director of 
the electrical divisions of Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, and 
Bond Electric Corporation, divisions 
of Olin Industries, Inc., was recently 
announced by W. S. Allen, Winches- 
ter-Bond salesmanager. 

Dr. Margudich was formerly direc- 
tor of research and associate chief en- 
gineer of the Burgess Battery Co., of 
Freeport, Ill., and chief of the photo- 
graphic branch of the Army Signal 
Corps. 
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THE MANY FASCINATING pro- dred visitors recently as the company 
MATERIAL duction operations which are a part held “Open House” fur employees, 
of the everyday activities of The Whit- members of their families, and friends. 
HANDLING lock Manufacturing Company, Elm- The company, which manufactures 
EQUIPMENT wood, were viewed by over five hun- heat transfer equipment, provided 
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AT WHITLOCK’S “OPEN HOUSE” buffet luncheon, the company’s oldest employee 
in point of service, Peter M. Czepiel (left) is shown with President Waldron C. Beekley 
and Stephanie Czepiel, his daughter, also a Whitlock employee. 














contractors are invited to use the 
NEIDC Facilities Registration Serv- 
ice at no cost to them. 
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BRANFORD 


AUTOMATIC UNION MELT WELDING of Heat Exchanger Channels as viewed by 
guests at the recent “Open House” celebration of The Whitlock Manufacturing Co. 
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guests with a complete outline of the 
inspection trip designed to explain in 
black and white the operations con- 
ducted at twenty imporcant stations 
within the plant. Descriptive placards 
arranged throughout the shop served 
as graphic guides toward be:ter under- 
standing of Whitlock’s manufacturing 
operations. 

For each visitor the tour ended with 
a buffet lunch served in the plant 
cafeteria. 

The history of the founding and 
growth of the firm and facts about its 
present policies were interestingly set 
forth in a souvenir booklet distributed 
to all those who attended the celebra- 


tion. 
xk kk 


TWO NEW OFFICERS have re- 
cently been named by the board of 
directors of M. H. Rhodes, Inc., Hart- 
ford. Travis T. Dodd, a graduate of 
Northeastern University, has been 
elected treasurer and Angelo B. Rucci, 
controller, to succeed Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dodd joined the company in 
1945 following an association with 
the Capewell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford. 

Mr. Rucci, a graduate of Bay Path 
Institute, was formerly connected with 
the Hartford Electric Steel Company. 
He joined the Rhodes concern in 1946 
and became chief accountant in Janu- 
ary of this year. 


xk 


JOHN C. STANLEY, one of 
Bridgeport’s prominent industrial and 
civic leaders, died recently after a long 
illness. He was president of the Com- 
pressed Paper Box Corporation of that 
city. 

A native of Brooklyn, New York, 
Mr. Stanley began his business career 
with the Crane Company in Chicago. 
Later he was named general purchas- 
ing agent of the Remington Arms 
Company, Bridgeport. In 1916 he be- 
came president and general manager 
of the American-British Company, and 
in 1922 purchased the paper box cor- 
poration and became its president. 

He served the city of Bridgeport 
and the town of Trumbull, where he 
resided, in many civic capacities, and 
was a member of the Bridgeport 
Chamber of Commerce and a charter 
member of the Rotary Club. He is 
survived by his wife, a son and three 
grandchildren. 


xk 


ONE OF BRISTOL’S well-known 
industrialists, Frederick G. Hughes, 


Seancnsrer an enenene enema ee 
SS”, 


Fra a ee ee aes ee ee ee 
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COMPETITION AHEAD? 
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Recent wage increases, and the practical cer- 
tainty of more to come, will soon eliminate profits 
for all but the low-cost manufacturers. 


Higher prices can only delay this. Labor will 
be certain to demand higher wages proportionate 
to price increases. It is a basic economic truth— 
which has been all but forgotten during recent 
years—that in normal times high prices restrict 
markets, while low prices expand them. 


The farsighted manufacturer will strive to put 
himself in a position where he will not have to rely 
on high prices for a profit. When the present back- 
logs of urgently needed orders have been used up, 
low prices—quality considered—will be the most 
effective sales argument against competitors. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that today 
by modernizing their management controls—Wage 
Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production and Plan- 
ning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, improved 
Manufacturing Methods, etc—with the help of 
Plocar Engineers. 


For information and references, write - 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 


PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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has recently been appointed to serve 
as a special consultant to General 
Lucius Clay, American occupation 
chief, on the German ball bearing in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Hughes retired last May as gen- 
eral manager of the New Departure 
Division. General Motors Co., Bristol, 
after many years of service with that 
company. 


x kk 


THIS IS THE STORY of an im- 
portant stride made by the Robertson 
Paper Box Company, Inc., Montville, 
in its enterprising program of em- 
ployee and community relations. In 
cooperation with the State Tubercu- 
losis Commission, the company ar- 
ranged for a mobile X-ray Unit to be 
stationed at its plant for three days in 
order that Robertson employees, their 
families and all other interested Mont- 
ville residents might receive free chest 
X-rays. 


THE MOBILE X-RAY UNIT shown above 
was stationed at the plant of The Robert- 
son Paper Box Company, Montville, for 
three days recently. Left to right: Mrs. 
Loretta Callahan, R.N., and Montville’s 
Visiting Nurse; Paul J. D’Avanzo, X-ray 
technician; Mrs. Mary McDermott, Mont- 
ville Visiting Nurses’ Association; Mrs. 
Winsome Cover, personnel department, 
Robertson Paper Box Co.; Clement Col- 


lins, X-ray technician; Mrs. Catherine 
Yesionowski, Montville Visiting Nurses’ 
Association. 


The project was sponsored jointly 
by the company and the Montville 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, with 
Mrs. Loretta Callahan, R.N., Visiting 
Nurse, heading the committee which 
arranged transportation for the towns- 
people to the plant. A total of 377 
persons were X-rayed, with the Robert- 
son firm bearing the entire cost of the 
project. 

Robertson officials look upon the 
plan as highly successful and worth- 
while for three reasons: 














|. It expressed the company’s in- 
terest in the health and welfare of its 
employees and members of their fami- 
lies. 

2. It helped develop a more 
friendly relationship with the towns- 
people through a human interest ap- 
proach. 

3. It made it possible for 377 per- 
sons to have chest X-rays without 
charge; possibly to uncover several 
cases of chest diseases in the early 
stages when a permanent cure can be 
effected. 

x *k * 


LESLIE T. GOODRICH of Bloom- 
field, who resigned last year as treas- 
urer of Colt’s Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, after serving the com- 
pany for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury in various accounting capacities, 
is now specializing in designing, in- 
stalling and supervising accounting 
systems and office procedures for small 
companies, chiefly for those who do 
not employ a full-time accountant. 


x*e 


THE ASHLAND CORPORA- 
TION, Jewett City, has announced 
the resignation of Bradley Dearington 
as director of personnel, and the ap- 
pointment of Harry W. Tapper to 
succeed him. 

Mr. Dearington, who has been as- 
sociated with the textile industry for 
the last fourteen years, has joined the 
United Merchants and Manufacturers, 
Inc., New York, as personnel director 
of the organization's fabric production 
division. 


SETTING A NEW production record at Electrolux—Works Manager 
A. F. Murray, right, presents to company president, Walter Dietz, the 
millionth vacuum cleaner, and the first of the second million, to come 
off the production line since V-J Day, with Harry Nado, of the Green- 
wich Chamber of Commerce, left, and Elliot G. Kingsbury, of the 
Stamford Chamber of Commerce, on hand to extend congratulations. 
The company made its millionth cleaner on July 10—twenty months 
after reconversion, produced in that time approximately half its entire 
prewar total of vacuum cleaners made at Old Greenwich. 


Mr. Tapper, a graduate of Brown 
University, comes to Ashland from the 
Bridgeport Community Advisory Cen- 
ter, where he held the position of 
vocational counselor. Prior to that he 
was associated with the DuPont Com- 
pany for ten years. 


IN THE JUNE ISSUE OF CON- 
NECTICUT INDUSTRY it was 
reported that Otis B. Hough, assistant 
secretary of the Eagle Lock Co., Terry- 
ville, has recently marked the comple- 
tion of sixty years of continuous serv- 
ice with that company. However, the 
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item was incomplete in that Mr. 
Hough’s service on the company’s 
board of directors for 34 years was 
not mentioned. 

In July, 1903, he was elected to 
the board of directors, and continued 
on the board until August, 1937. He 
was elected assistant treasurer in 1917, 
and held the post of treasurer from 
1922 to July, 1941, at which time he 
was elected assistant secretary, the of- 
fice which he now holds. 


x* * 


MORGAN PARKER, president of 
Bard-Parker Company, Inc., Danbury, 
manufacturers of surgical instruments, 
was appointed director-at-large at the 
June meeting of the Association's 
board of directors, to succeed Alfred 
V. Bodine, president of The Bodine 
Corporation, Bridgeport, who recent- 
ly presented his resignation because 
of serving also as a vice president of 
the Association. 

Mr. Parker was born and received 
his early education in Washington, 
D. C., later graduating from St. 


George’s Preparatory School in New- 
port, Rhode Island. He also attended 


MORGAN PARKER 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

He was first employed by the Provi- 
dence Engineering Works in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where he re- 


mained until he accepted a post with 
the Morgan Engineering Company, 
Newport. Two years later, in 1916, he 
founded the Bard-Parker Company, 
Inc., to produce his own inventions 
in the surgical knife and instrument 
field. He is also president of Parker, 
White & Heyl of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
manufacturers of surgical germicides. 

Mr. Parker is a director of the Dan- 
bury National Bank and a former sec- 
retary and president of the Manufac- 
turers Surgical Trade Association, 
‘having served as secretary from 1931 
to 1944, and as president from 1944 
to 1947. He still serves that group as 
a member-at-large on the board of 
directors. 


He is now chairman of the Plan- 
ning Board and Board of Appeals of 
Lewisboro Township, Westchester 
County, New York, and is a member 
of the Patents and Research Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. He also holds member- 
ship in the following clubs: Ridge- 
wood Country Club, Waccabuc Coun- 
try Club, Waccabuc, N. Y., of which 
he is also a governor, and Bedford 
Golf and Tennis Club, Bedford Vil- 
lage, New York. 
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see that this Educational Program gets 
started. He must persuade his com- 
pany to do their share. He may find 
that the production man is too busy, 
or that the treasurer hates to spend 
the money, and that the president 
must be convinced that the campaign 
can be effective. His work will not be 
made easier by old-fashioned business 
reactionaries who still believe in worn 
out catch-phrases, that “silence is 
golden,” and that “if you don’t say 
anything there won't be anything to 
criticize.” Yet the job must be done 
if American Business and American 
Government is to survive. 

Such educational work must be on 
a year-round basis. We cannot wait 
until we are confronted by Union de- 
mands and a possible strike, or by 
some left-wing theoretical law or 
change of policy in our American type 
of government. 

People form opinions slowly. Con- 
sider the reasons why a man buys an 
automobile. The decision has been 
long in the making. Long before he 
is ready to buy a car he has formed 
his opinion over a number of years, 
and it was founded on a number of 
different factors, the looks, the motor, 
the performance, the price. And how 
did he get his impression of these 
things? He got it from his own past 
experience, from what his friends said, 
or what his garage man said. And this 
in turn was colored by what he read 
in magazine advertisements, or in sam- 
ple folders and catalogs, or what he 
heard on the radio. All these things, 
and not one of them alone, made im- 
pressions in his mind, and gradually 
he formed a preference for a certain 
make of car. 

In just the same way employees 
form their opinions about the type of 
government they want, or what busi- 
ness should do, or what the profits of 
business are, and what they ought to 
demand from business. Such opinions 
are formed long before the contract 
demands are made and a strike is 
threatened. And so any educational 
program must be on a long term con- 
tinuous basis. It must not try to get 
quick results. 

Further, it is only by constant repeti- 
tion that we can get these fundamental 
truths understood. Consider how many 
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Waste Paper—All Grades—Rags—New 
Cloth Cuttings—All Grades 


Have you cleaned your plant. of obsolete 
war materials and forms? 



















Let us do the job for you. We have the 
equipment and men to do it efficiently. 


Most waste materials have a definite com- 
mercial value. 





Our service may create a monetary gain 
to you. 










































CONTINUE YOUR CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


















I. Hershman & Co., Inc. 
153 Minor St. 
New Haven 
Phone 5-4177 


The A. C. Loveland Co. 
340 No. Front St. 
Hartford 
Phone 2-0283 


“TRUE TO YOUR PREDICTION, OUR 
SALES HAVE STEADILY INCREASED.’ 


It is our business to increase sales. Increased 
sales result from an effective well-planned 
Advertising Program which embraces Mer- 
chandising and Sales Promotion as in- 
tegrated services to assure greater profits 
for all clients of Philips Webb Upham & 
Company. There is no extra cost for these 
additional services. 


This Nationally Recognized Agency con- 
sists of Art, Copy, Media, Production and 
Publicity Departments which function in 
unison to assure our clients of greater 
profits through increased sales. The effec- 
tive results of these practicable media 
have been conclusively proven over and 
over again. It is just such results which 
prompt satisfied clients to say, ‘True to 
your prediction, our sales have steadily 
increased since you took over this 
account.”’ 
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million times the American Tobacco 
Company repeated “It’s Toasted” be- 
fore it began to sink into the minds 
gf the American public. President 
Hadley of Yale said, “The power of 
the human mind to resist an idea is 
almost incredible.” And if simple 
catch-phrases are hard to make famil- 
iar, how much harder it is to teach 
even the most simple economic truth. 
What may seem like old stuff to us 
may be blinding new or highly con- 
troversial to millions of Americans 
who have been taught exactly the op- 
posite for the last fifteen years or more. 


American Economic Truths 


Sure, we know these things. We go 
to Management meetings. We read 
books and reports. The people we 
work with, lunch with, and talk with, 
they all know these things. But the 
man with the hammer and the girl 
behind the counter, they do not know, 
and we must tell them. We must tell 
America the economic truths. 

We know that American profits in- 
vested in labor-saving tools make it 
possible for an American coal miner 
to dig seven times as much coal as a 
Russian, and six times as much as an 
Englishman. 





We know that it is because of better 
tools and methods that the American 
worker for one hour’s work can buy 
food for which the English, French, 
Italians or Russians must work two 
to five hours. We know that the in- 
come of 140 million Americans is 
greater than the income for all Europe 
—some 600 million workers. 

But do our production and main- 
tenance workers know it? 

The hourly earnings of American 
factory workers are nine times greater 
than they earned ninety years ago, and 
the amount of capital invested per 
worker is also nine times greater. Isn't 
there some relationship between these 
figures? And if there is, then we should 
tell the American worker that he is 
earning more today because American 
plans and machines and tools, bought 
with American savings, have made 
him more productive. 


Telling the Story to the Public 


If we are once convinced that the 
American Business story needs telling, 
we will find many ways to tell it. In- 
dividual companies, industries or as- 
sociations Can sponsor such programs, 
and indeed many of them are already 
doing so. More should follow, until 








we reach every American worker in 
every American town, and tell him 
the truth upon which his job depends, 
until make-work rules, featherbedding 
and production restrictions of every 
kind are recognized for what they are, 
the enemy of high wages, full employ- 
ment, and low prices. 

It is not necessary to go into all the 
techniques of an Educational Cam- 
paign. We can use radio, newspaper 
advertising, house organs, letters, an- 
nual statements and pamphlets. We 
can see that facts get to schools and 
churches and associations. We can 
talk at Union Negotiation and Griev- 
ance Meetings, and at plant meetings 
with our Labor Safety Committees, In- 
centive Committees, or at any other 
time when groups of employees meet 
together with Management. We should 
see that our foremen have the right 
answers, which, as part of Manage- 
ment, they should have. We should 
use as many kinds of mediums as we 
can, and once we are determined to 
do the job many different ways to do 
it will be found. But we must keep 
on talking American productivity. 

In Waterbury, Connecticut, we are 
using both radio and newspaper ad- 
vertising. The advertisements are sim- 
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. .. from the manufacture of combs and buttons in 
the beginning, we turned, early in this century, to 
folding paper boxes, which have for years been our 
only product. We offer you this experience and in- 
vite your inquiries in connection with your packaging 
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S. CURTIS AND SON, Incorporated 


FOLDING PAPER BOXES 
SANDY HOOK, CONNECTICUT 
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ple cartoons and the reading matter 
is factual and easy to understand. The 
advertisements are signed “Industries 
of Waterbury” and they speak for 
Business. The campaign is on a year- 
around basis and is guided by a small 
committee of business representatives. 
It is not anti-Union. In fact, the word 
“Union” is never mentioned. We do 
not attack or defend. We state facts 
and we intend to be at it for a long 
time to come. But in whatever we 
speak, or write, we should see that 
there is in it a quality of humanness. 


We should not speak like lawyers. 
The careful exactness and qualifying, 
necessary to be absolutely correct in 
a statement, also builds suspicion in 
the reader’s mind, for this very exact- 
ness sounds as if something was being 
covered up. 

Neither should we speak like a very 
expensive and impressive stuffed shirt. 
Management took off its high silk hat 
long ago and came down into the shop 
to talk to the boys. We should speak 
and write simply, for the ideas we are 
speaking of are complex to the average 
man and we cannot oversimplify them. 
If you can write or speak so that your 
five year old boy understands what 
you are talking about, it will still be 
above the heads of many people who 
are listening only casually. 

I believe that each company should 
appoint a company spokesman to 
speak for it. It may be the president, 
or a vice president, a superintendent, 
or a labor relations man, but whoever 
it is he should have the knack of 
sounding like a very human and un- 
derstanding person when he talks or 
when he is quoted. 

It is important in relationship with 
newspapers to talk frankly with news- 
paper reporters and to tell the side of 
Business in whatever new situation 
comes up. 

It is important to watch the timing 
of the release of information. It may 
be wise to hold up a release, but 
usually it should be given out before 
it leaks out. However, if it is neces- 
sary to hold up information, give some 
good reason for it. Nothing sounds 
more suspicious to the average man 
than the statement, “The Company re- 
fused to comment.” Say that “the com- 
pany is studying the situation,” or that 
“a company meeting is in progress to 
make the decision,” or that “the com- 
pany will be glad to comment as soon 
as it has all the facts,” but the flat re- 
fusal to comment sounds as if you had 
called in the lawyers and were hatch- 
ing up a pretty tricky answer. 


During the Spring strikes last year, 
the Union was insistent that we agree, 
in advance, to follow whatever the 
steel strike settlement was to be. In 
view of the O.P.A. price control, the 
government wage pattern policy, and 
other factors, we wanted to wait to 
see what the steel settlement was be- 
fore we would agree to follow it. The 
Union went after us pretty hard in the 
newspapers and on the radio, and we 
were beginning to seem, at least to 
some, unreasonable. The newspapers 
kept insisting on a statement, so we 
gave it. We said that we wouldn't “buy 
a pig in a poke.” It sounded human 
and all the Irish knew what we meant, 
and there are thousands of Irish in 
Waterbury. We also said we didn’t 
want to keep “a blind date.” People 
understood this sort of language very 
well. It was human, and far better than 
a formal Company Statement. We 
didn’t sound unreasonable to them. 

And we must never seem unreason- 
able, because we are talking about the 
most reasonable things in the world, 
not what might be so, or should be so, 
or what we hope is so. We must talk 
about what is so, in spite of the mis- 
information, the fallacies, the false 
premises and promises, that have been 
poured forth under the labels of “liber- 
alism” and “new” economics. 

Now is the time to tell the Ameri- 
can worker and the American public 
the truth about business and labor. 


The Public and Labor 


Management's public relations in- 
fluence Management's labor relations 
also, for Labor is part of the public. 


Harry L. Magun 
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151 COURT ST., NEW HAVEN 
phone 7-2513 


When. we convince the public, we 
will take a long step forward in bring- 
ing about good Labor-and-Manage- 
ment relations. 

If Labor and Management will work 
together to increase industrial produc- 
tivity, we will raise the American 
standard to new heights of prosperity 
and security and make America strong 
in an uncertain world. 


The First Century 


(Continued from page 13) 
of these 23 gave their lives for their 
country. 

The industry today is breaking all 
peacetime production records yet it 
still hasn’t caught up with the backlog 
of orders resulting from many manu- 
facturers’ 100 per cent conversion to 
war work from 1941 to 1945. Pro- 
duction of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver- 
plate alone will this year be double 
that of any pre-war year. 

For the industry to reach the en- 
viable position it occupies in the 
American life today, it had to survive 
five wars, bank failures, panics, epi- 
demics, disastrous fires and earth- 
quakes, faulty legislation, boom days 
and inflations. 

Yet through all these economic and 
social disturbances the Rogers and 
their successors have carried on. And, 
in their struggle to establish firmly a 
new industry, they contributed im- 
measurably to improving the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 
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By JOHN P. AHERN 
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JOINT resolution of Congress 

(Public Law 239) approved by 

the President on July 25, 1947, 
terminated the war and the national 
emergency proclamations issued by 
President Roosevelt on September 8, 
1939 and May 27, 1940, insofar as 
they applied to specific statutes listed 
in the resolution. Provisions for the 
reemployment rights of veterans were 
not among the statutes listed in the 
resolution. 

Persons who enlist in military or 
naval service after July 25, 1947, are 
entitled to the reemployment benefits 
of the Selective Training and Service 
Act, according to a release of August 
9, 1947 by Robert K. Salyers, Director 
of the Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
Division, U. $. Department of Labor. 
Such benefits are accorded enlistees 
under the provisions of the Service 
Extension Act of 1941. 

Mr. Salyers stated in this release, “I 
think it well to emphasize that re- 
employment rights provided by these 
statutes exist not by virtue of a state 
of war or national emergency as such, 


but rather until specifically revoked by 
Concurrent Resolution of Congress. 
This has not yet taken place. Accord- 
ingly, until such a resolution is passed, 
persons who enter the armed services 
are entitled to reemployment rights if 
they meet the eligibility require- 
ments.” 

Mr. Salyers pointed out, however, 
that under Public Law 239, persons 
entering the Merchant Marine after 
July 25, 1947, are not entitled to such 
reemployment rights. 


x kk 


A NEW LABOR DEPARTMENT 
ruling in the form of a memorandum 
from W. S. Tyson, Solicitor of Labor, 
to Mr. Salyers provides that all veter- 
ans who reenlist in the armed forces 
within 90 days after being discharged 
retain their reemployment rights with 
former employers even though they 
have not reapplied for employment 
between discharge and reenlistment. 
This policy is a departure from the 
position taken by Selective Service 
which handled veterans’ reemployment 


Connecticut, the land of opportunity. 


Since the days of the Yankee Pedlars, enterprising Connecticut 
people have been selling their wares the world over. Small manu- 
facturers have become large manufacturers; and new manufacturing 
establishments have a way of springing up in Connecticut. They 
are small today; they are big tomorrow. We particularly like to 
help those little manufacturers become big manufacturers by bring- 
ing into their young and vigorous organizations our background of 
forty years of advertising service to Connecticut manufacturers 
sparked by our young and vigorous staff. Can we help you? 





rights until April 1. Full text of the 
memorandum follows: 

“The question of the reemployment 
rights under Section 8 of the Selective 
Training Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, and Section 7 of the Service 
Extension Act of 1941 of persons who 
reenlist in the armed forces prior to 
restoration to their former positions 
has been raised several times recently 
and probably will become more press- 
ing in the future. No court as yet has 
been asked to decide a case involving 
the teemployment rights of reenlistees. 
The Personnel Division of the Selec- 
tive Service System has rendered sev- 
eral opinions regarding this matter but 
this office is inclined to disagree with 
the position taken by that division in 
certain respects. 

“The Selective Service System di- 
vides the question into two possible 
situations, the first being that of a 
person who is discharged for the pur- 
pose of immediately enlisting or re- 
enlisting in the Regular Army. In this 
situation it is considered that the per- 
son retains his reemployment rights 
inasmuch as there has been no break 
in his military service. There is no dis- 
agreement between the Selective Serv- 
ice System and this office with respect 
to reenlistment of this type. 

“The second situation is where a 
veteran is ‘unconditionally’ discharged 
from the armed forces and thereafter 
reenlists. In this case it is the opinion 
of the Selective Service System that 
the veterans’ reemployment rights are 
defeated unless prior to his reenlist- 
ment and within 90 days after his dis- 
charge he applies for and secures re- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 





HE recent tendency of employ- 

ers to liberalize payments for 

lost time such as vacations, holi- 
days, illness, or other similar causes, 
raises again the question as to whether 
such payments must be included in 
computing the employee's regular rate 
of pay during a week containing any 
such holiday, etc., to determine the 
amount of overtime compensation 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The Administrator issued a release 
some time ago covering this problem, 
and we quote the pertinent statement 
to refresh your recollection. In ruling 
that it is not necessary to make note 
of such payments in computing over- 
time, the Administrator stated, “As- 
suming that an employee is paid at 
his regular hourly rate of pay for hours 
when he is not at work due to vaca- 
tion, holiday, illness, or other similar 
cause, the amount so paid is not com- 
pensation for hours worked and need 
not be included in computing the em- 
ployee’s regular rate of pay and over- 
time compensation under the act. The 
very term, holiday or illness with pay, 
negates the idea that such payment 
was made for hours worked.” 

If you have made any such arrange- 
ments with your employees, this ruling 
means you are not required to consider 
such payments in any unusual way if 
your employees happen to work over 
forty hours during any such week. You 
merely compute such overtime on the 
basis of the employee's regular hourly 
rate, ignoring the hours not worked 
and any amounts paid for such hours. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE, Bureau of the Census, is 
making preparations to conduct a cen- 
sus of manufacturers in accordance 
with the requirements of Federal law. 
This census will cover the business op- 
erations of every manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the United States for the 
year 1947 and the information sought 


Counsel 


includes a description of the establish- 
ment, materials, fuels and electric 
energy actually used during the entire 
year of 1947; an analysis of the pay- 
roll for a particular payroll period, 
presumably during the latter part of 
the year, together with the total wages 
and salaries for the entire year; total 
production workers and man hours; 
inventories; plant expansion, etc. A 
number of questions requested in 
former census questionnaires have 
been eliminated as unnecessary and 
considerable effort has been made to 
condense the requests to that informa- 
tion deemed absolutely essential to a 


preper analysis of American industry. 
Of course, it will entail some effort 
on the part of manufacturers to gather 
the information sought and to present 
it in the manner indicated by the 
forms, but the Bureau of the Census is 
required to gather such information 
every two years and it is mandatory 
that manufacturers answer the ques- 
tions as completely as possible. The 
information and reports developed by 
the Bureau as a result of such a census 
should be both interesting and help- 
ful to American industry. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ OB LIG A- 
TIONS under Connecticut law were 
revised in a great number of respects 
by the 1947 session of the Connecticut 
General Assembly. Many of the 
changes dealt with minor administra- 
tive details, while others had a much 
more substantial effect on manufac- 
turers’ operations. Among the latter, 
of course, are the revised tax laws and 
the Fair Employment Practices Act. 
Many others were somewhat more 
beneficial to Connecticut industry, al- 
though less spectacular. The Associa- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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OUR EXPERIENCED STAFF IS AVAILABLE TO 
YOU ON SHORT NOTICE AT REASONABLE RATES. 


For details and references, write to 


WILLIAM K. PANZENHAGEN, Pres. 
Office Management Services, Inc., 
354 Trumbull St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
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TAXATION 


By DANIEL B. BADGER 





HE Connecticut Sales and Use 

Tax is one of the most burning 

current political issues in the 
state. It is at the same time a highly 
intricate and equivocal piece of legis- 
lation. Small wonder, then, that the 
publicity and propaganda on both sides 
have failed to bring out the real issues 
involved, and have in fact misstated 
and misinterpreted the reasons and 
objectives underlying the controversy. 
If a rational approach to the problem 
of modifying this law is to be made, 
it is important that there be a basic 
understanding on the part of all con- 
cerned—the public, industry, labor and 
the legislators—of what the issues 
really are. 


Use Tax Feature Is Not Crux of 
Problem 


The “use tax” has become a chief 
focus of controversy over the new 
law. Through repeated writings and 
statements appearing in the press on 
both sides of the question, the oppo- 
sition of industry to the measure has 
become identified with that feature 
of the law which requires a Connecti- 
cut concern to pay a tax even on pur- 
chases made outside the state. This is 
the first of the current fallacies which 
must be dispelled. 


FOR MORE THAN ADEQUATE WIRING 
ELST fe 


Attorney 


The use tax may have many objec- 
tionable features to a constitutional 
lawyer. It is assuredly a step in the 
direction of raising customs barriers 
between the states and of imposing a 
burden on interstate commerce, which 
no citizen of the United States would 
like to encourage and which the Fed- 
eral Constitution specifically prohibits. 
Yet the United States Supreme Court 
has seen fit to sanction the imposition 
of use taxes by the states, and twenty- 
one out of twenty-two of the states 
which have a retail sales tax (as dis- 
tinguished from other types of general 
sales taxes) have chosen to comple- 
ment their sales tax with a use tax. 
There is thus no reason for our own 
legislature to omit the use tax if it 
operates for the best interests of the 
state. 

While the use tax imposes a bur- 
den on persons and concerns which 
buy outside the state, it performs the 
salutary function of equalizing the 
total tax burden in the state and pro- 
tecting the Connecticut merchant and 
producer against loss of his domestic 
market. A repeal of the use tax would 
do more harm than good to Connecti- 
cut business as a whole, for this would 
set up an advantage to a Connecticut 
purchaser in buying outside the state. 
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Absence of Industrial Exemptions 
Is the Real Trouble 


Most of the sincere criticism of the 
use tax has undoubtedly been made 
by persons who believed they were ex- 
pressing opposition to another aspect 
of the tax—namely, that feature which 
taxes the instruments and means of 
production as well as the products of 
industry themselves. This is a sound 
and significant objection to the present 
law. It is this feature which raises a 
serious threat to the competitive 
standing of Connecticut industry, and 
even to the survival of some of its 
segments. But it is necessary to do 
more than state the need for exempt- 
ing the instruments of production 
under the tax. The impression has al- 
ready been gained that industry would 
seek such exemption merely so that 
it would not have to share the burden 
of the tax with others. This impres- 
sion has naturally been fostered by 
writers and groups who see only sel- 
fish motives behind the actions of all 
businessmen. It is time that the public 
and all others interested in the general 
welfare of the state should understand 
the real nature of the business com- 
munity'’s objections. 


If an article is taxed every time it 
changes hands along the path to final 
production and distribution, it may 
accumulate a tax of many times the 
original 3%. The legislature, recog- 
nizing this fact, apparently believed 
that exemrting sales for resale from 
tax would avoid this result. It did not 
take into consideration, however, the 
fact that many things go into the pro- 
duction of an article which are not 
physically resold. Thus the coal to 
drive the machines, the machines and 
tools to fashion the article and the 
materials to treat the product, all are 
used to impart a value to the finished 
article being prepared for sale and all! 
enter into the cost of the finished ar- 
ticle as much as the so-called “com- 
ponent materials.” In most cases, these 
“intangible” components are a far 
larger portion of the finished article's 
cost than the raw materials themselves. 
Yet the law requires that a tax be paid 
upon the purchase of coal, machines 
and processing materials at every 
stage of the production process. The 
ultimate consumer, then, will pay a 
tax not only upon the price of his 
purchase, but upon all the intangible 
value which the instruments of pro- 
duction have added to it. This is the 
first reason why the present form of 
sales tax is unsound: It taxes the same 
product more than once, and to the 
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extent that the extra tax must be 
passed cn as a cost of production, it 
is the consumer who pays. * 

The second, and perhaps more ur- 
gent, reason for exempting the instru- 
ments of production is to be found 
in the fact that Connecticut industry 
must compete with industries in other 
states for the out-of-state market. 
Many of these states have no sales 
taxes at all; and of those states which 
do, almost all industrial states with 
which Connecticut must compete al- 
ready provide the necessary industrial 
exemptions tor their own industries. 
The legislature may here again have 
believed that Connecticut industry 
would suffer no competitive disadvan- 
tage from the sales tax, since its out- 
of-states sales would not normally be 
subject to tax. But the legislature over- 
looked the fact that the tax on the 
instruments of production used in 
Connecticut might raise the costs of 
the Connecticut manufacturer to the 
point where he could no longer com- 
pete for the out-of-state market. The 
problem is vividly illustrated in the 
case of the manufacturers who must 
use special tools and equipment such 
as dies, patterns, molds or plates. Here 
the tool is in effect entirely consumed 
in producing an order for a single cus- 
tomer, and the cost of the tool, which 
is often the major part of the price 
of the article sold, must be passed on 
to the customer. The result is that the 
Connecticut manufacturer is, in effect, 
obliged to charge his out-of-state cus- 
tomer a tax on the expensive tool used 
in Connecticut when selling him his 
regular product. 

As soon as normal competitive con- 
ditions return, the delicate balance of 
price and cost can and will be com- 
pletely upset by the Connecticut sales 
tax if an exemption is not provided 
whereby the Connecticut producer can 
equalize his costs with the foreign 
competitor's. If this balance is allowed 
to remain tipped indefinitely against 
our own industry, it will not be long 
before many concerns begin to lay off 
their employees, and then give up the 
struggle altogether. Is this the price 
Connecticut is willing to pay for the 
sake of the extra revenue which it col- 
lects on the instruments of production? 
That is a question which the people, 
through their legislature, should soon 
be called upon to decide. 


Other Industrial States Recognize 
Need for Exemption 


This is the logic and the reason 
upon which industry's claim to relief 


is founded. The example upon which 
it is based can be found in other in- 
dustrial states which have a sales tax— 
in Rhode Island, Ohio, Michigan, 
Alabama, North Carolina, and, to a 
partial extent, Maryland. Each of these 
states protects the industries upon 
which its economy chiefly flourishes 
against unfair competition from out- 
side, by the simple method of provid- 
ing that the sales tax shall not apply 
to property used or consumed in the 
process of producing. Connecticut, on 
the other hand, has by a strange para- 
dox aligned itself with the non-indus- 
trial states which do not provide such 
an exemption. Our state has thus sad- 
dled its own industry with a formid- 
able handicap in competing with the 
above states, or with states where no 
sales tax exists, such as Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Massachu- 
setts. 

These are the chief reasons for 
which industry in Connecticut has a 
just claim to relief. They are reasons 
which concern and affect every citizen 
of the state. Only the short-sighted 
and the prejudiced could shrug these 
reasons off as selfish inventions of “the 
top layers of our economic structure.” 
But because of too much loose talk 
on both sides, the public has not yet 
been given a chance to understand 
these reasons. If a sensible approach 
to modification of the sales and use 
tax is to be made, this information 
must somehow be put before the 
people. 


Industrial Relations—Law 


(Continued from page 33) 


tion pamphlet entitled “Manufactur- 
ers’ Obligations Under Connecticut 
Law,” has been completely revised to 
incorporate the new laws and changes 
in the old, and should be ready for 
distribution shortly. 


xk 


THE ENACTMENT OF THE 
Taft-Hartley Bill has necessitated the 
issuance of new regulations and rules 
of procedure by the National Labor 
Relations Board. Although the gen- 
eral form of operation appears to be 
quite similar, the requirements of the 
bill that elections be held rather than 
card checks or payroll check, and the 
method of conducting run-off elec- 
tions, required a definite change in 
attitude and operation by the Board 
and its agents. Every indication is that 
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the Board and its employees propose 
to interpret and enforce the Act in a 
liberal manner to carry out what is 
generally considered the fundamental 
philosophy of improved labor rela- 
tions. Of course, it will be some time 
before there are many definite rulings 
or court decisions on controversial 


matters. x* xk 


IT APPEARS from the organiza- 
tional setup and budget allowances for 
the newly-established Mediation Serv- 
ice under the direction of Cyrus S. 
Ching that State Boards of Mediation 
will be called upon to handle the 
great majority of conciliation assign- 
ments. Although the Service is given 
authority to assist in settling labor dis- 
putes through conciliation and media- 
tion, “The Director and the Service 
are directed to avoid attempting to 
mediate disputes which would have 
only a minor effect on interstate com- 
merce if State or other conciliation 
services are available to the parties.” 
How literally or strictly this will be 
construed by the Service itself is still 
somewhat uncertain, and budgetary 
restrictions may have considerable in- 
fluence on such operations. In any 
event, State Boards will be called upon 
in most instances. This being the case, 
we are quite fortunate in having in 
Connecticut a smooth-working, ef- 
ficient and competent Board of Media- 
tion and Arbitration. 
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HERE is a decided trend on the 

part of the rail carriers at the 

present time to secure additional 
revenue through increased rates. Three 
of the proposals of these carriers have 
a direct effect on the economic posi- 
tion of Connecticut manufacturers. 
They are: 

1. Increased Freight Rates— 
1947—Ex Parte 166: This increase, 
when first proposed by the carriers, 
called for a 25% increase in rates in 
Official Territory, i.e., that territory 
lying east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 
and a 25% increase between that ter- 
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ritory and all other territories in the 
country. Within and between the other 
territories the increase was to be 15%. 
There were to be certain exceptions 
covering various commodities, giving 
specific increases for each. Subsequent 
to originally filing this proposal the 
carriers were forced to increase the 
hourly wages of their non-operating 
employees and have increased their 
requests to 389 within Official Ter- 
ritory and between that territory and 
all other territories, and a 280 in- 
crease within and between all other 
territories, again with specific excep- 
tions as outlined above. 

2. Increased Less Carload 
Rates—Official Territory—-Docket 
29770: In this case the carriers, oper- 
ating under a so-called mandate of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the effect that the less carload rates 
were not high enough to pay the cost 
of the service performed, have re- 
quested an increase in the less carload 
scale in Official Territory for all traffic 
moving on fourth class and higher. 
The rate of increase will be, roughly, 
25% for short hauls with a cor- 
responding percentage reduction on a 
mileage basis for longer hauls, until 
the mileage exceeds 580 miles. From 
there on, the less carload rates will be 
the same as those already in effect on 
shipments moving under classification 
ratings. 

3. LCL Exceptions Ratings— 
Official Territory—I&S Docket 
5502: This case again reflects pur- 
ported lack of compensation on less 
carload movements. In this instance, 
the proposal is to eliminate all excep- 
tions ratings on less carload shipments 
rated lower than fourth class. This 
principally affects Connecticut on the 
movement of iron and steel, which 
moves under a class 40 rating in semi- 
finished and finished form. The com- 
modities involved include bars, sheets, 
plates, rods, castings, forgings, tub- 
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ings in semi-finished form and the 
finished articles such as bolts and nuts, 
chaine or cable, nails, screws, rivets, 
washers, wire fencing and woven wire 
poultry netting. 


This is by no means the entire list 
of proposed increases, but they are the 
three that will have the most profound 
effect on the Connecticut area. While 
it is undoubtedly true that the rail 
carriers do require additional revenue 
at this time to operate efficiently, 
especially in view of the added in- 
crease in wages of 1512¢ per hour 
granted to their one million non-oper- 
ating employees by the arbitration 
board, their method of approach is 
definitely detrimental to the best in- 
terests of Connecticut shippers as well 
as unsound for the country as a whole. 
It is rather trite to state that we are 
now in the middle of a past-war in- 
flationary period and that this situa- 
tion cannot continue indefinitely. 
Everyone knows this and it should, 
therefore, be obvious that it is im- 
possible to establish an equitable and 
durable scale of rates predicated on 
present day costs and conditions. 


The transportation industry as a 
whole is the largest in the United 
States today. Its costs are reflected in 
virtually all prices of manufactured 
goods. An increase in freight rates, 
therefore, has a direct bearing on the 
inflationary trend. In view of this, it 
is logical that the scale of freight rates 
should be kept as low as possible, 
though high enough to permit efficient 
operation. 


Unless an increase is definitely tied 
to an expiration date, there will be 
considerable time and effort consumed 
to bring the rate scale back into line 
when the inflationary period is over. 
The adverse effect of these proposals 
is paramount in Connecticut due to 
its geographical location. This can be 
best portrayed by comparing the effect 
of these proposals on the large self- 
contained iron and steel industries in 
the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Buf- 
falo, New York, area with the com- 
paratively small competing plants in 
this state. These large self-contained 
manufacturers are located close to 
their source of supply, not only of the 
iron and steel but of the utility goods 
required in their processing. There is 
comparatively little expense involved 
in the inbound movement of the ores, 
the coal and the limestone. In the 
same plants the ore is transformed 
into basic iron and steel products and 
then further into the semi-finished 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


Internal 


Control, 


The Chief Enemy of Employee Fraud 


CCORDING to an authority, in- 
ternal control consists in the 
accounting records, methods 

and details being laid out in such a 
way that no part of the accounts will 
be under the absolute and independent 
control of any one person; that, on the 
contrary, the work of one employee 
will be complementary to that of an- 
other; and that a continuous audit will 
be made of all details of the business. 
Such a system will reduce to a mini- 
mum the possibility of error or fraud 
in the accounts and will make prob- 
able their detection if either should 
be committed. 

The seriousness of the problem of 
employee fraud is shown by the fact 
that discovered frauds exact an aver- 
age annual tribute from industry of 
$400 million per year. Assuming that 
the personnel department has done a 
good job of screening out the type 
of human beings most susceptible of 
going wrong, how can the average 
employee be deterred from the “tem- 
porary borrowing” with which almost 
all frauds start? 

The bonding of employees will help 
some, and is a means of softening the 
financial blow of an exposed fraud. 
The chief barrier to employee fraud, 
however, is a good system of internal 
control. 

A few simple examples will illus- 
trate the workings of internal control. 
To prevent a purchase invoice being 
used as a basis for payment twice, the 
check-signing official has his secretary 
cancel the invoice and underlying 
documents by putting a line through 
them before they get back to the book- 
keeping department. To stifle check 
substitution or tampering, the check is 
forwarded directly to the mailing -de- 


partment, never back to anybody con- 
nected with the bookkeeping work. To 
prevent the manipulation of checks 
returned with the bank statement, the 
statement goes to somebody not con- 
nected wtih the bookkeeping processes 
who makes the reconciliation. 

Internal control is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of management, not the 
outside auditors. To be sure, the out- 
side auditors can assist in the instal- 
Jation of proper forms, records and 
procedures to effect internal control. 
As part of their audit, they also make 
a general review to see that the system 
installed is operating as planned. Hav- 
ing done this, they must rely on in- 
ternal control to prevent or detect 
fraud because the time required to 
make a detailed audit of the transac- 
tions would make its cost prohibitive. 

Management must provide a regular 
follow-up to see that the system in- 
stalled is consistently followed; that 
employees do not invalidate by excep- 
tions. They must also provide for con- 
stant revision in control procedures to 
meet changed conditions. 

Analysis of practically any fraud in- 
dicates that there is available ample 
control procedure to prevent or detect 
it. To be sure, control procedures cost 
time and money and management is 
constantly engaged in trying to bal- 
ance cost against risk. If the decision 
is to run the risk by skimping on in- 
ternal control and the gamble is lost, 
there ought not to be any criticism 
of accounting or auditing. 


x*kr* 
HARTFORD CHAPTER, N. A. 


C. A., has announced its schedule of 
monthly technical meetings as follows: 
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October 21: “The Planning and 
Controls Necessary Before a Successful 
Budgetary Control Can Be _ Estab- 
lished.” Mr. Stanley Z. Bronner, As- 
sistant Treasurer, Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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November 18: “Case Study—A 
Standard Cost System.” Mr. John F. 
Mickelson, Chief Accountant, Inter- 
national Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


December 9: “Investigative Ac- 
counting.” Inspector Lee R. Penning- 


ton, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington, D. C. 


January 20: “Building a Sound Ac- 
counting Organization.” Professor 
Russell H. Hassler, Harvard Graduate 


School of Business Administration, 
Boston, Mass. 
February 17: “Payroll Methods and 


Procedures.” Mr. A. Preston Roffee, 
Jr., Chief Cost Accountant, Providence 
Base Works, Providence, R. I. 


March 16: “Controlling Operations 
Through the Budget.” Mrs. Auline M. 
Clifton, Partner, The Floyd H. Row- 
land Co., New York, N. Y. 


April 20: “The Job Evaluation 
System and How It Works.” Mr. Leon 
J. Dunn, Industrial Engineer, Veeder- 
Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


May 18: Past Presidents’ Night— 
“A Panel Discussion of Current Ac- 
counting Problems.” Chairman, Mr. 
Raymond Payne, The Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 
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and finished forms for sale throughout 
the country. Connecticut, on the other 
hand, must secure the basic iron or 
steel or the semi-finished product from 
these large industries in the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh areas, manufacture the fin- 
ished product, and compete in the 
open market largely centered in the 
Middle West. From this you will note 
there are two additional movements 
via rail over and above their main 
competition—that of the basic and 
semi-finished products from Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo to Connecticut, and that 
portion of the movement of the fin- 
ished article from Connecticut to Buf- 
falo and Pittsburgh en route to the 
Middle West. Any percentage increase 
in rates is, therefore, doubled for the 
account of the Connecticut manufac- 
turer, and in order to compete on the 
sales prices this increase must be ab- 
sorbed. This situation is not only true 
in iron and steel but in the great 
majority of the products manufactured 
in this state, due to our being located 
so distant from the supply of raw 
products. 


Any manufacturing company which 
is forced to curtail its business or 
move its plant out of the state in order 
to meet competition due to increases 
in freight rates will not only be a loss 
to Connecticut industry as a whole, 
and a corresponding loss to the New 
England carrier, but will greatly affect 
those major intermediate lines which 
now have the benefit of carrying the 
raw products into the state for manu- 
facture and the return movement of 
the outbound finished materials. 


It is, therefore, the opinion of the 
Association: 


1. That careful consideration should 
be given to the possibility of increas- 
ing rates, if any increase is authorized, 
on a graduated percentage basis rather 
than a flat percentage basis, as this 
latter method discriminates unduly 
against the State of Connecticut and 
is contrary to the general rules of rate- 
making (a) whereby the ratio of 
charges on the long haul is less than 
for a short haul, and (b) whereby 
the ratio of charges for a carload is 
less than for a less-than-carload. 


2. That the increase, if any, shall 
be the same in all territories as rates 
in all territories have recently been 
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standardized by previously increasing 
rates in the Official Territory, and any 
differential at this time would be 
prejudicial to the area receiving a 
higher percentage increase. Any ad- 
ditional revenue required for the Of- 
ficial Territory lines should be secured 
by an equitable readjustment of divi- 
sions between the territories now set 
up to favor the South and West. 


3. That the increase, if any, shall 
be kept to an absolute minimum as 
these are unsettled times and transpor- 
tafion being the largest industry in 
the country should be the natural bul- 
wark against increased inflation. 


4. That the increase, if any, shall 
be temporary in nature. During the 
term of the increase the railroads 
should be directed to make an exhaus- 
tive search for methods of cutting 
costs so that when the economic situa- 
tion again becomes normal, the prob- 
lem of the rail carriers can be re-in- 
vestigated and a scale of rates drawn 
up allowing them reasonable compen- 
sation for efficient operation. 
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PURCHASING NOTES 


Contributed by the Purchasing Agents Association of 


Connecticut, Inc., affiliated with the National 


Association of Purchasing Agents. 


Sheet and Strip Steel* 


O early relief should be ex- 

pected in the sheet steel and 

strip situation. We estimate 
the present flat-rolled demand, exclu- 
sive of tin mill products and plate, to 
be in the neighborhood of 19 million 
tons a year. This is about 3 million 
tons greater than the present capacity. 
This year, if we experience no major 
interruptions, the industry should ship 
16 million tons of flat-rolled products, 
its theoretical capacity, which will be 
an all-time record but still 2 to 3 mil- 
lion tons short of the effective de- 
mands. 

Although a number of new con- 
tinuous cold mills are now under con- 
struction and on order, some of which 
should get into action late this year, 
it must be kept in mind that new hot 
mills represent the only true additions 
to total sheet capacity. New cold mills 
only divert steel from the hot-rolled 
to the cold-rolled category without 
adding anything to the over-all ton- 
nage available. 

We likewise see no early relief in 
the flat-rolled situation through a 
slackening of demand in any im- 
portant industry. The Republic Steel 
Corp. estimates that there will be a 
4 million ton shortage in finished steel 
during the next 12 months and that 
about half of this shortage will be in 
sheets and strips. 

Some of the other forms of steel 
will be a little easier soon. Some al- 
ready are. Stainless steel is now in 
ample supply. The larger sizes of cold 
drawn bars are readily available. Car- 
bon bars are becoming easier and alloy 
steel has never been tight since the 
war ended. 

So far we see no let-up in the de- 
mand for merchant pipe. Wire prod- 
ucts are still extremely tight as is plate, 
* Condensation of address by L. S. Hamaker of 


the Republic Steel Corp. before the NAPA 
Convention. 


but the pressure doesn’t seem to be 
quite so great. Tin plate demand con- 
tinues at the urgency level. Back of 
all this is a huge unsatisfied export 
demand. We estimate that about 744 
million tons of steel would be export- 
ed this year if the domestic situation 
would permit. The final figure prob- 
ably will be about 414 million tons, 
well below the historical percentage. 

We see no possibility of a general 
reduction in steel prices, nor in fact 
any sound reason for such a reduction, 
because steel prices are not out of line 
with other prices. 

The fundamental reason for the 
slow expansion in steel capacity, aside 
from the fact that it takes two years 
or more for an installation of any im- 
portance to become effective, is purely 
an economic one. 

The steel industry of this country 
is capitalized at $50.20 per ton of 
ingot capacity. That is our investment 
in plant. The new capacity built dur- 
ing the war cost $128 per ton of 
capacity and many costs since that 
time have gong up. The depreciation 
reserve doesn’t cover even half the 
replacement cost, so we must dip into 
capital for the balance. 


With the cost of building new 
capacity more than twice anything we 
have ever experienced up to the war, 
what is there in the steel industry to 
attract the huge amounts of new capi- 
tal needed for any substantial expan- 
sion? We don’t know. In 1946 Re- 
public earned 3.8% on sales and 5.3% 
on our investment. This is fairly typi- 
cal for the industry, and just for com- 
parative purposes I might mention 
that the automobile industry normally 
earns about 14% on its investment. 
The capital required for any large 
scale expansion inStalled at present 
costs will make the earning record 
still worse. All steel companies are 
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drawing heavily on capital to maintain 
present capacity at full efficiency. Steel 
capacity has been increasing at the 
rate of 8 million tons every ten years 
for a long time and will continue to 
grow at this rate or faster, but that 
does not mean any quick relief for 
the abnormally tight situation we are 
in today. 

We do not think there is going to 
be a depression or even a sharp reces- 
sion at any time in the near future. 
Many factors are out of adjustment 
and readjustments must and will take 
place on a step-by-step basis, but we 
anticipate a very high level of busi- 
ness activity for a number of years. 

Even the overall price structure 
doesn’t worry us too much, in view 
of the very high national income level, 
though some prices are badly out of 
adjustment. 

We see no possibility of a general 
reduction in steel prices, nor in fact 
any sound reason for such a reduction. 
Steel prices are not out of line with 
other prices. As a matter of fact, the 
commodities which have the greatest 
bearing on the high cost of living are 
those commodities which are artifi- 
cially supported by the government. 


As long as we can maintain our 
high operating rate we have every 
hope of holding the general price level 
where it is, though there are some 
items on which we are currently show- 
ing a net loss. 

The flat-rolled steel situation, if it 
isn’t the tightest segment of the steel 
industry, is at least the one which 
causes every one the most headaches. 
The demand for sheets and strip has 
been growing at a faster rate than 
total steel demand for 25 years. In 
1920 these products represented 13% 
of the total steel produced. In 1940 
it was 30%, and the trend continues 
upward. As stated we estimate the 
present flat-rolled demand, exclusive 
of tin mill products and plate to be 
in the neighborhood of 19 million 
tons a year. This is about three million 
tons greater than the present capacity. 


No early or substantial relief seems 
possible in the flat-rolled situation 
through new production capacity. We 
likewise see no early relief through a 
slackening of demand in any impor- 
tant industry. 

For the next twelve months (be- 
ginning now) our most careful ap- 
praisal by individual steel consuming 
industries indicates an effective de- 
mand for 68.6 million tons of finished 
steel. The practical ingot capacity is 
near 86 million tons. This would pro- 





duce 6414 million tons of finished 
steel if we can have full and uninter- 
rupted operations. This is 4 million 
tons short of potential demand and 
about half of this shortage, we esti- 
mate, will be in sheets and strip. 

This may seem like a gloomy pic- 
ture, but actually it is not. Steel is 
being produced and shipped at a tre- 
mendous rate. Industrial production is 
at record levels and will stay there for 
some time to come. Almost every 
manufacturer using steel is doing 
business at a rate he never before 
reached in peace time, but it isn’t up 
to the rate indicated by his expansion 
plans or his order book and he is very 
unhappy. 

The impression exists that the great 
tonnages of steel being produced are 
not being fairly distributed. We are 
constantly told that the automobile 
industry is getting more than its share. 
It may interest you to know that last 
year the automotive industry took 
slightly over two-thirds of the steel to 
which it is historically entitled. The 
automotive industry will break no 
records this year nor will it use a 
record tonnage of steel. 

A considerable number of smaller 
industries, many of them in the con- 
sumers durable goods field, are going 
to break their all-time production 
records this year, though their con- 
versation with us would indicate that 
the sheriff is breathing down their 
necks. It appears that most major 
household appliances will establish 


record highs. The people who are in 
serious trouble are the new companies 
with no established mill connections 
and I frankly don’t know what is go- 
ing to happen to some of them until 


steel becomes more readily available. 

The net of all this, if our thinking 
is right, is that we face a continuation 
of the tight situation in steel for some 
time, with some relief in certain prod- 
ucts. The fundamental cause for this 
situation is not a shortage of steel 
capacity, but rather an attempt to 
make up a five-year deficit in durable 
goods while supplying an extremely 
high current demand based on the 
highest peace-time national income in 
our history. We will eventually catch 
up, but it must be apparent that with 
steel basic to all industry, the most 
inflationary thing that could happen 
would be any serious interruption in 
steel production. Let us hope that our 
labor leaders and our government will 
have the statesmanship to recognize 
this fact. 





Employment Notes 


(Continued from page 32) 


instatement to his former position. 
Thus, according to the Selective Serv- 
ice, if a veteran who is contemplating 
reenlistment wishes to preserve his 
reemployment rights under the Service 
Extension Act of 1941 he must be re- 
instated in his fermer position prior 

his reenlistment even if such re- 
instatement is for but a day. As a 
practical matter, if a sufficiently large 
number of veterans followed this pro- 
cedure it would be quite disruptive 
to the employment situation by virtue 
of their resuming employment for 
short periods of time and probably 
dislodging other employees with less 
seniority. 
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ANOTHER SPECIAL DEVICE 


“With respect to this second situa- 
tion, we consider that the Selective 
Service System's interpretation places 
an unwarranted emphasis on contin- 
uity of military service, whereas in 
our opinion the important considera- 
tion is continuity of the veteran's em- 
ployment rights. It is our opinion, 
therefore, that inasmuch as a veteran 
has a right to restoration to his former 
position which is in existence during 
his military service and for 90 days 
thereafter this right can be defeated 
only by failure to exercise it within 
the 90-day period and that a reenlist- 
ment within this period provides a 
continuity of his right to restoration 
sufficient to entitle the reenlistee to 
exercise such right after the comple- 
tion of his reenlistment. However, it 
is Our opinion that he loses such rights 
if he delays reenlisting until more than 
90 days after his discharge and does 
not within that period apply for re- 
instatement to his former position.’ 


x* * 


GILBERT S. MACVAUGH, Na- 
tional Employment Officer of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans in Washing- 
ton, has prepared a very complete 
handbook, “Sales Talk to Employers,” 
which is designed to help members of 
that organization sell employers on 
hiring disabled veterans by the 
D.A.V.’s Man-Job-Matching-Method. 
The D.A.V. feels that it must con- 
vince employers that available disabled 
workers should be employed by them. 
Failing this, the country faces the per- 
plexing problems growing out of large 
numbers of unemployed disabled vet- 
erans. 

The “Sales Talk,” which is an effec- 
tive operating tool, contains facts, fig- 
ures and charts of a convincing nature 
which highlight the economic values 
obtained by hiring handicapped peo- 
ple. Remaining abilities, rather than 


disabilities, are emphasized. The 
D.A.V. is not asking employers to hire 
veterans on a sympathetic or patriotic 
basis. It is asking employers to incor- 
porate the Man-Job-Matching-Method, 
or matching job demands with the 
veteran's abilities, in their personnel 
systems and thus furnish the means 
by which many more suitable jobs will 
become available to disabled veterans. 

If employers are interested in this 
booklet, we suggest they write to Mr. 
Millard W. Rice, National Director, 
Public Relations and Employment, 















Connecticut Manufacturers 


Mechanical knowledge and ingenuity, 
backed by years of practical ex- 
perience in engineering, design and 
manufacturing, has made it possible 
for us to solve many design and 
development problems for Connecti- 
cut manufacturers. 

May we help you with yours? 


. . pop) . 


Serving Connecticut Industry and Science 


BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 
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IT’S MADE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


IN CONNECTICUT 


This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 


cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co ‘The 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co ‘lhe Hartford 
Air Conditioning i 
Home Heating Service Inc (forced air panting 
units, oil fired) South Norwal 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Middletown 


Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
cratt Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircrait Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, fuel 
pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable lron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Ilaven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permaiex Fabrics Corp The Jewett City 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (xaskets. 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Rockhestos Products Corp (insulated wire. cable 
and cords) New Haven 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Ravbestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings. 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Kis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Kaybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 
Bakery Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 
Balls 
— Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartford 
Hartiord Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Banks 
Hall Mfg Co (dime and combination) Ansonia 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 

Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 
Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Assemblies 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 

Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 

Bridgeport 
Bells 


Revin Brothers Mfg Co East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 
N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 
aligning) Unionville 
Belting 
Ifartford Belting Co Hartford 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 
Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 
Bends—P'pe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
140 River St New Haven 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Blades 
Canvewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola*fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
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Manchester 


Bridgeport 


(Advertisement) 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 
LR Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts & Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Bouillon Cubes 
Maggi Co Inc (Maggi’s) New Milford 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fiibre 
shipping containers) Portland 
Boxes & Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brass and Bronze 
American Brasss Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Whipple and Choate Company The __ Bridgeport 
Brass Goods 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 
Rridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 


Manchester 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Middletown 


Bridgeport 


New Britain 
(Advt.) 
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Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 


New Haven 


Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C. H. 
looks) New Haven 

Broaching 


American Standard Co Plantsville 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 


Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


LC White Company The Waterbury 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 

West Willington 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 

Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Ca 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 
trimmer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps. and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The | 
Casters Bridgeport 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Casters—Industrial | Bridgeport 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Thompsonville 


Fitchville 


Castings 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 


Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, Z metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 

aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 

Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a_ spe- 
cialty) New Haven 

Chemicals 

American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
South Norwalk 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Cherries 
John Magee & Co Incorporated 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
Chromium Process Company The 
Chucks 
Chuck Co The 
Chucks & Face Piate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clay 


Howard Company (Fire How.rd “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 


Saybrook 


Waterbury 
Shelton 


Cushman Hartford 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clocks 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
United States 


Thomaston 
Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (spring 
& electric) New Haven 
William L Gilbert Clock Corporation The 
Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 


Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Coinmaster Products 
Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Communication Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated (aircraft, marine, intra- 
facility) Stamford 


Fitchville 


Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Condensers 
Airadio Incorporated (variable) Stamford 
Cones 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 

P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 


Stanley 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Controllers 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
é opper 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire. 
tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
, Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
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Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 


Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Cosmetics 

J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Cotton Yarn 


Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 


Cut Stone 
Dextgne Co The New Haven 
Cutters 
American Standard Co (special) 


Barnes Tool Company 


Plantsville 
The (pipe cutters, hand) 

New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 


33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Dental Gold Alloys 
J] M Ney Company The Hartford 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartlord 


Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 
ie & Tool Makers 
Parsons Tool Inc 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Britain 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Dies 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 


Manchester 
Derby 


die castings) Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 
Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) Hartford 


Fitchville 


Drop Forgings 


Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Blakeslee Forging Co The Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridge 

Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 

Goodyear Rubber Sundries Inc (Guardian 
“Plasti-Cleer,” baby pants, crib sheets & bibs, 
household aprons, raincoats, scarves & hoods, 
shower curtains, etc.) New Haven 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Dust Collecting Systems 

Connecticut Blower Company 

, Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other — tools) 


ollinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
4 Electric Appliances 
Silex Co The 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
ew Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 


Hartford 


Plainville 
(Advt.) 
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Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cord & Cord Sets 
Accurate Insulated Wire Corp New Haven 
Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Rogers Corporation The 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Time Controls 
RK W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric W re 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronic Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated Stamford 
Electronics 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 


Manchester 
Manchester 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnm & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The (including 
wrinkle finishes) Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 
Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company, Hartford 
Division Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbur 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
ai Waterbury 91 
elt 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 


Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 
File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 
Fiim Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Waterbury 


Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
° Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 
lures) Lakes ille 
Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Wichester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Wallingford 


Foundries 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnaces 
Home Heating Service Inc (warm air oil fired) 
South Norwalk 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The Gilman 
Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 
and steel) Stamford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Gauges . 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Com 7. (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage ivision American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
General Plating 

Chromium Process Co The (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 


Glass and China 
Rocknell Silver Co The (silver decorated) 
Meriden 
Glass Blowing 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
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Glass Coffee Makers 
Silex Co The 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 “restville 
Glass Processing 
Woodbury Glass Company Inc 
Box 8 East Hartford 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating, 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portland 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinback & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass and zinc) 
Waterbury 
Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screw drivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 
Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 
pliers, squares, snips, Wrenches) Southington 
Hardware 
sassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Hall Mfg Co (bridge table) Ansonia 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (Builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
JT H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Driscoll Wire Company The Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
2996 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
(Advt.) 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 
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Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Industrial Refrigeration 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 
ists) 


(Special 
Terry ville 
Infra-Red Equ:pment 
leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Dispeuser) 
Simsbury 


Hartford 


Darworth Incorporated (DDT 
Insecticide Bomb 
Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 


Seymour 


Bridgeport 


Instruments 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
insulating . "we 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jib Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Boring 

American Standard Co Plantsville 


Parsons Tool Inc New Britain 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jigs and Fixtures 
American Standard Co 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Bridgeport 


Plantsville 


Corp New Britain 
Gaiam Mfg Co The - Derby 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Labels 
J) & J Cash Inc (Woven) 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Ins 
Laboratory Equipment 
Refrigeration Division 
Terry ville 
New Haven 


South Norwalk 
Shelton 
Bowser Inc 


Eastern Industries Inc 
Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The 
Lathes 
Bullard Company The (vertical turret cutmaster 
and Mult-Au-Matic, vertical multi-spindle) 
oy a 


A W Flint Co 


Essex 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 


shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc.) Middletown 
Letterheads 
I.ehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Equ'pment 


Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Lithographing 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Locks—Banks 
Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Yale & 


Towne 


Locks—Builders 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


5 Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(and suitcase) Stamford 


Locks—dZipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Loom—Non-Metallic 

Wiremold Company The ° 

Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The 

Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machinery 


Stamford 
Hartford 


Norwich 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 


Thomaston 
(Machines & 
fabrication—manually 


Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The 
tools for sheet metal 


: & power operated) Southington 
Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 
Mystic 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machine Bases 
The State Welding Co (Fabricated 
Salvage of Broken C astings) 
Machine Work 


Steel & 
Hartford 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 


LaPointe Plascomold Corp The (precision on 
molds, tools, dies, etc.) Unionville 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 

Hartford 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) Torrington 

Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Diy American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Special Devices Inc (Special. new develop- 
ments, engineering, design and construction) 
Berlin 

Machines—Automatic 

A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 

Machines—Automatic Chucking 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 


The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Forming 


A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Precision Boring 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 

Machines—Slotting 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 

Machines—Thread Rolling 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 

Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 

Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 

Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 

Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Lucas and Son Fairfield 
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Machinery—Metal- Working 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping ) Waterbury 
Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Div The Indiana Steel 
Products Co Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div nes Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Marine Engines 


Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 


searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine Equipment 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marking Devices 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 


Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel and 
rubber) Hartford 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 


Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 

Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury Plating Company 

Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 

Metallizing 

Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Metal Novelties 
Hi C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Hamden 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products 
State Welding Company The Hartford 


Metal Products—Stampings 


J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Watebrury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 
Hi C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


J] A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
LaPointe Plascomold Corp The Unionville 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, copper 

and steel) Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Stanley Works The 


Waterbury 91 
New Britain 


Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millwork 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Ilartford 
Millboard 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Milling Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Mill Supplipies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 
Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Monuments 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The’ 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Middletown 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamps Works Inc The (compression. 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The _ Bridgpeort 
Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The Meriden 


Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Oil Burners 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial) Stamford 
Sident Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30 M gals., 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 
Olives 
John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 


Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 


Package Sealers 
Better Pacckages Inc Shelton 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 


Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Paints and Enamels 

Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The Meriden 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 
Paperboard . 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 


Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Strouse Adler Co The New Haven 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 


Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, suburban and 
interurban) New Haven 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc Stamford 
Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
Pickles 
Goodman Brothers Meriden 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
coper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plastic Film Printing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
Plastic—Moulders 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
LaPointe Plascomold Corp The (custom work of 
compression type) Unionville 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Waterbury Companies Co Waterbury 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 

Hartford 
Platers 

Christie Plating Co Groton 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Platers—Chrome 
Hartford Chrome Corporation The Hartford 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The 
Platers’ Equipment 
Anothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Plainville 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
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Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Precious Metals 
J M Ney Company The (for industry) 


Hartford 
Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Naugatuck 


Danielson 


Preserves 
Goodman Bros (and jellies) Meriden 
Preservatives 
Darworth Incorporated (Cuprinol, wood, rope, 
and fabric preservatives) Simsbury 
Press Buttons 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 
Presses 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard Co The Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Hartford 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
Walker-Rackliff Company The New Haven 


; Printing Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 


Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Bridgeport 
Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 
Rayon Specialties 
Ifartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
C ©O Jelliffé Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
(Advt.) 


New Haven 
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Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Frartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Riveting Machines 


Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 

H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Hartford 

L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 

Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
J H Session & Sons Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass and cop- 
per) Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Bronze) 


Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rubber Chemicals 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Rubber Heels 
Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubber Soles 
Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubber Tile 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Safety Fuses Putnam 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


(“‘Factice”’ 
Stamford 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Danbury Danbury 


Danbury Danbury 


Danbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Safety Goggles Putnam 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Sandblasting Putnam 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Saw Blades 


Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartiord 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors S 
Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 
Doors and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Caps s 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for botties) 


Derby 

Screws 
Atlantic Screw Work (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 


Waterville 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 


Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 

New Britain 

Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket 

set and socket cap) West Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Screw Machines 


H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 


Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 


Apex Tool Co Ince The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 


19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticlut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 


Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 


New Britain 


Duda & Goodwin Mfg Co Woodbury 


Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts 


New Haven 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1% 


” capacity) 
New Haven 
Forestville 
Wethersfield 

Products Company The 

New Britain 

Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 

New Britain Machine Company The 

New Britain 


Humason Mfg Co The 
Lowe Mfg Co The 
National Automatic 


Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 

Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 
S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 

Screw Machine Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 

Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 

Seasoning 
Maggi Co Inc (Maggi’s) 

Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 


Waterbury 91 


New Milford 


Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 


Bridgeport 

5 Shells - 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 
Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


(security boxes, 


Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical re. 


aterbury 

Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Kwik zippers) Waterbury 


Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 
Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 


New Haven 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft : 
Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 


Hartford 
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Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 


Spreads 

Palmer Brothers Co 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Spring Units 
Spring Co Inc 


Fitchville 


Owen , Silent 


(mattreses and 
furniture) 


Bridgeport 
Spring: Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co THe Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Wallace Barnes Co The: Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corn Bristol! 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 


D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 
J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 


Plainville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel & rubber) 


Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
Stampings—Small 


Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 

I. C White Company The Waterbury 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 

Manchester 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 

Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel— Magnetic 

Cinaudagraph Div The Indiana Steel Products 
Co (Permanent) Stamford 
Steel Strapping 

Stanley Works The 
Steel—Structural 
Berlin Construction Co Inc The (fabricated) 
Berlin 


New Britain 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


New Haven 


Bristol 
(Advt.) 
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Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
State Welding Co The Hartford 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Centerbrook 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Tap Extractors 
Walton Co The 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 


Middletown 


Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 


ea 
Upham Food Products Inc package and tea 
balls) Hawleyville 
Telemetering Instruments 


Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


Therapeutic Equipment 


Airadio Incorporated Stamford 
; Thermometers ; 

Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 

Thermostats 

sridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 

matic) Bridgeport 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

American Thread Co The Willimantic 

Gardiner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 

Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial cot- 


ton sewing) Moodts 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Gyoton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
tT © Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 


Thomaston 


R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Timing Devices 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Seth Thomas Clocks 7 Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 


Waterbury 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tool Designing 


American Standard = Plantsville 


Hoggson & Pettis Mie a “The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The Cesectid tooth metal 


cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 


Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) 
Greist Mfg Co The 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 
New Haven 





Parker Stamp Works Inc The (special) 
Hartford 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mtg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
State Welding Company The Hartford 
Trucks—Lift 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Stamford 


Tube Clips 
Hi C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 
Tubing 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


_ Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 
Underclearer Rolls 
Soneoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 
Upholstery Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
troad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 


railroad) Broad Brook 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Valves A 

Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 

valves) South Norwalk 


Valves—Automatic Air y 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Automobile Tire 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
, Valves—Radiator Air ‘ 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Varnishes 

Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Velvets 


Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 


Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 


New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 


Vanderman Manufacturing Co. The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) 3 Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co . Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 


: Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 


(clutch washers) 
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Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 
Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 
Watches 

Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New ae 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 

State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs 

& Steel Fabricators) Hartiord 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 

State Welding Company The Hartford 
_  Welding—Lead 

Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 

tion) Meriden 


Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels 
Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Window & Door Guards 


Windsor Locks 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
Wire 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 


Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 
Spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


Southport 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 
Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wiremolding 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


(Continued on page 48) 
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internal wrenching, self- 


locking nut by ALLEN 





This new internal-wrenching nut 
HOLDS with a weld-like grip, — se/f- 
locking in non-hardened metals. Knurled 
flutes are drawn down into counterbored 
hole as the screw is tightened in the nut. 
Yet easily removed without damage 
to nut or containing parts by backing 
off on screw and tapping screw on head. 


Using ALLENUTS with Allen Socket Head Cap 
Screws, the positive internal wrenching action of 
Allen Hex Keys drives fast, firm set-ups in the 
harder metals. 12-point (double-hex) Allenut 
socket gives 30° of wrenching swing — as com- 
pared with a normal 60° — to speed up assembly 
in cramped quarters. 


The ALLENUT sets up flush to achieve stream - 
lined surfaces. It facilitates more compact designs 
with resulting economies in space, weight and 
material. Adds immensely to the finished appear - 
ance of any job... Precision-made of special -alloy 
steel to Allen standards; threads tapped to a 
Class 3 fit. 


Ask your local Industrial Distributor for sam- 
ples for test applications. Available only 
through authorized ALLEN Distributors. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


HARTFORD 1, 





it’s Made in Connecticut 


(Continued from page 47) 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company 


Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The 


Portland 


Bridgeport 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan 
tinners’ trimmings) 


handles and 
West Haven 


Wire Shapes 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wood Handles 


Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


New Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 
Falls Company The Norwich 
Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 


knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 


Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 





Service Section 


CAPABLE EXECUTIVE, ten years experi- 
ence, with manufacturing 
concern in administrative, productive, or sales 


capacity. Address P. W. 1468. 


seeks connection 


CAPABLE MANAGER, broad industrial ex- 
perience, general, production and sales, seeking 
responsible position in durable goods manufac- 
turing company of medium Excellent 
personnel relations record. Married, Protestant, 
age 40. Available immediately. Address P. W. 
1469. 


size. 


EXECUTIVE: Twenty-five years manufac- 
turing experience, accounting, credit and col- 
lections, office management, treasurer, 
connection company. 


dress P. W. 


seeks 


with Connecticut Ad- 


1470. 


WANTED: Subcontractor. Midwest distri- 
butor of steel sanitary cabinet is interested in 
contracting with metal stampings company for 
the manufacture of its cabinets. The name of 


the distributor will be supplied upon request. 
Address O. W. 64. 


FOR SALE: Safe Kardex, Remington Rand, 
two units, 16 drawers each, gray, with stand. 
New, unused, reasonable. Revere Corporation 
of America, Wallingford, 
Wallingford 2015. 


Conn. Telephone 
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You can’t see the calls 


You can’t see the calls as they 
travel along the telephone 
lines, but if you could, you 


would be amazed at the grow- 





ing number. For Connecticut 


people are making more calls 


" VEXING 


PRINTING 


~ 


than ever before. In August, we 


we 
ae 


handled an average of 2,537,- © 


—— 
ae 


000 local calls every day. PROBLEMS 


enna 


ee 


That's 201,000 more each day 


ae 


CONSTITUTE 


than we handled in August a 


=, 


year ago! More telephones... id 


i A WELCOME 


more calls .. . these are the 


real measure of the increasing ’ CHALLENGE 
: 
value of telephone service to \ en 


Connecticut people. 
CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD 


A Division of Connecticut Printers, Incorporated 


HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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